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“THE FORD SHOW.” Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and 
chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2 P.M., E.W.T.; 
1 P.M, CW.T,; 12 M., M.W.T.; 11 A.M., P.W.T. 


FORD TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


NORD TRUCK engineering has 
I: always had three main goals: 
better performance and endurance, 
lower operating cost and easy, eco- 
nomical servicing. 

Ford service-economy is founded 
on high-precision manufacture, with 
accuracy standards measured in mil- 
lionths of an inch by means of Ford 
Johansson Gage Blocks. This provides 
truck to 
makes repair parts fit. 


a better begin with, and 


Ford design cuts service costs, too. 
T he engine bearings, valves, water 
pumps, distributors, need but little 
‘“wet at.’ 


> 


attention and are easy to 
lord rear axles are full-Hoating — no 


° TRUCK - ENGINEERED = 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 
ON THE ROAD - on more 


jobs-for more good reasons! 


Clutches and 
and of 


Universals are 


load on the axle shafts. 


transmissions are extra-sturdy) 


exce ptional Capacity. 


of long-lived needle bearing type. 
Ford hydraulic brakes are big, with 
heavy, score-resistant cast drums. 


Ford frames and springs are always 


designed with generous Capacity for 


their rated le vads . 


| I der 


producti n of 


cation, 
Trucks 


types, 


rovernment a 
lord 


limite d. as to 


present 
is necessarily 
quantities and equipment, for essential 
civilian needs. See your near-by Ford 
Truck dealer for friendly counsel in 
obtaining official certification of your 


requirements. 


TRUCK -BUILT c) BY TRUCK MEN 
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AUR FILTRATION 


Department Store losses due to 
smudging and Soiling of valuable 
merchandise by dust, soot and 
smoke run into millions yearly. 
Electronic air filters now in use by 
many leading stores have elimi- 
nated such losses and kept mer- 
chandise fresh in appearance, 
resulting in increased sales and profits. 
There’s an AAF Electronic Air 
Filter for every commercial and 
industrial need. Write us—we can 


help you solve your dust problem. 


‘May We Send You This Book ? 


Of particular 
interest for— 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
TEXTILES @ HOSPITALS 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
BACTERIA CONTROL 

AIR CONDITIONIN 
PUBLIC BUILDING 





AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. j 


10? Central Ave., LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


in Conada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 





















SAFE!. . . Back from the hell of flak and fighters 
comes one of our aircraft—shot up but held 
together by the toughness of its construction 
still responding to the hand of the pilot. 


Ball bearings are a vital element in the almost legendary 
performance of American planes—and the precision opera- 
tion of our bombsights, gyroscopes, tanks, trucks, and 
other machines of war. And hundreds of thousands of 
these bearings must have a surface finish not varying more 
than one millionth of an inch. Moisture and dust are ene- 
mies of accuracy during assembly, and could cause rust 
or size variation, making bearings unusable. 





Controlling temperature and humidity for the bearing 
industry is one of air conditioning’s major home front 
tasks. Three great SKF plants alone use enough York 
equipment to produce 24,000,000 cooling units*. This 


ADQUARTERS FOR 


SAFETY COMES IN 


*Cooling effect in B.T.U. per hour, 


MECHAWICAL 


SMALL PACKAGES 


immense figure, however, is but a small fraction of the 
five and one half billion cooling units York has contrib- 
uted to the war effort to date. 


Air Conditioning and Aircraft Tomorrow 
These wartime developments in air conditioning will bear 
fruit in the air age of tomorrow. As more and more of our 
transportation takes to the skies, faster and safer planes 
will come off the assembly lines—because air conditioning 
will make it possible to machine parts and instruments to 
the ever closer tolerances demanded 
by plane designers. 
that 
night and day to make better weapons 


The science now is working 
of war will be an equally powerful 
force in forging the instruments of 
peace. York Corporation, York, Penna. 


{merican Society of Re. 


frigerating Engineers Testing and Rating Code Number 14-41, 


) ORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


COOLING SINCE 1885 
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No matter how ‘‘different’’ your busine nay be, you 
are faced with certain time-wasting, energy sum- 
ing, profit-shrinking pr common to every busi- 
ness, regardle f size—problems which a Teletalk 
Intercommunication System can help solve quickly! 
We have published a book which fully explains Tele- 
talk, and shows how it 1 end the costly, needless 
running around betwee ff yr departments every 
time you wantt yet or give intormation or instructions 
it tells how you an set » instant voice-to-voice 
contact with another key r r several at once), each 
remaining at hi wn desk. The time and energy saved 
more than pay Teletalk’s modest cost in a short time. 
The six-station Model 206 Teletalk shown here is ideal 
for use in small business« plants, retail and whole- 
sale stores, warehouses, service organizations and 
other group Othe are available f busi- 
nesses of any type or m a two-office suite to a 
ten-acre plant. All are red and fully described 
in our attractive [ k 
With all its unusual feature f nvenience and « 
omy of time and energy, Teletalk rpr j w 
in cost; installation is quick and easy; it is powe by 
your regular lighting maintenance negligi- 
ble. Users everywhere could r ould 
not—agair wi t 





WRITE FOR BOOK TODAY 
Send for this informative Teletalk Book today 
—it gives full details of what Teletalk is, how 
it works—best of all, how it can speed up your 


business tempo and boost your profits. 


Licensed under It 
Electric ¢ ‘ 
an Telepi é ] r ( 


Let’s All Back the Attack 


Buy Extra War Bonds 


WEBSTER 
ELECTRIC 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. + Est. 1909 + Export 
Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N. Y. 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” N. Y.C. 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


f We 

















Red, white and blue 


UP to 12 years ago or a little more, 
newspaper readers could count upon a 
dispatch datelined ‘‘Winsted, Conn.., 
July 3” which would ring in some varia- 
tion of the Independence Day theme. 
Once it was a hen that regularly laid 
red, white and blue eggs on July 4. The 
Winsted correspondent, never equalled 
or even approached on tall stories from 
the sticks, was Louis Timothy Stone 
who joined the Winsted Citizen in 1892 
and was managing editor and general 
manager from 1926 until he passed on in 
1933. 

Some of his weird creations are weird 
only in the light of the past. Why, for 
example, paint a spider and web on a 
bald pate to keep flies away when DDT 
becomes available? And if wood can be 
fed dye to color it in the processes of 
nature, what’s to stop red, white and 
blue eggs? 


Momentum costs 


WAR contractors have a new source of 








worry in what has been given the name 
of “momentum costs.” In terminating 
war business they are seeking compen- 
sation for an obvious result of sudden 
cut-backs that military procedure ap- 
parently does not cover. 

To make “momentum costs” clear, 
let’s start from the beginning. As the 
war orders kept piling in, many execu- 
tives took on several jobs. The produc- 
tion manager hired workers, looked 
after specifications and watched inspec- 
tions. 

As expansion continued, specialists 
were engaged for all these jobs. The 
main object was to get the work out. 
ihe military objective was the same 
thing and procurement agencies were 
lenient in accepting the extra costs. 

In reverse, however, administration 
is contracted more slowly because there 
is still need of the specialists who were 
taken on during expansion. 


Small business loans 


IN its “share the loan” program for 
small business, the RFC is signing up 
25 to 45 banks a day. Under what is 
called a Blanket Participation Agree- 
ment the RFC guarantees up to 75 per 
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cent of bank loans up to $250,000. The 
loans must be paid back within ten 
years at the rate of ten per cent a year. 
The borrower pays four per cent inter- 
est on the guaranteed portion of the 
loan and up to six per cent for the 25 
per cent taken by the bank. 

Since the RFC loans are practically 
automatic when the bank decides to 
make the loan, great advantages are 
seen in meeting reconversion and post- 
war financial problems. At the end of 
May the banks signed up for this guar- 
anteed loan program exceeded 800. 

The formula for the program is simi- 
lar to that of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration but with some important 
differences. FHA has a glowing record. 
Out of 1,055,474 insured mortgages only 
4,000 had been foreclosed up to June 30, 
1944, and all but 24 of the foreclosed 
properties were resold up to that time. 
Housing collateral, however, can be ac- 
curately appraised and losses safely in- 
sured, as Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, recently 
testified before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Business risks are “something. else 
again,” the stock exchange head said. 
Nevertheless the bank must first pass 
on the risk and that is the kind of 
“screening” which ought to provide in- 
surable risks. 


—<And small business fears 


IN the weeks following V-E Day, mail 
received by the House Small Business 
Committee mounted to a flood, the com- 
mittee reported. The fears expressed 
followed mainly these five lines: 


1. That the manufacturers would not 
obtain an equitable share of available 
materials resulting from cut-backs. 


2. That small firms would not be given 
adequate consideration when surpluses 
were sold. 


3. That tax and renegotiation inequi- 
ties would not be corrected soon. 


4, That programs for supplying long- 
term and venture capital won’t become 
effective in time to meet needs. 


5. That postwar competition from 
large distributors such as manufacturer- 
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Paid 18¢ a day... 


but he’s EXPENSIVE transportation! 




























— African carries a 90 lb. load 
20 miles through the forest of 
Southern Nigeria for a wage of only 
18c a day. 


Looks cheap, doesn’t it? But look 
again! 

The speed in transit is about 
miles an hour! The cost adds up to 
20c a ton mile! 

Here in America, your railroads 
carry freight at high speeds for an 
average cost to shippers of /ess than 
Ic a ton mile! And railroad workers, 
like other Americans, enjoy the 
world’s highest living standards. 

What makes the difference? Simply 
this: 1. Private investment of over 27 
billion dollars in vast networks of 
railways, efficient rolling stock, and 
modern facilities. 2. Ingenuity of rail- 
road men in developing constantly 
higher efficiency inrailtransportation. 
3. Mass transportation, by which big 
volumes of freight pulled by a single 
unit of motive power makes possible 
low shipping costs 


Erie Railroad | 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








owned stores will increase hazards too 
much for the typical small business Man 
engaged in distribution. 


For whom the bells toll 


POSTWAR Americans want to keep 
their postwar jobs, if the latest survey 
of the WPB Office of Civilian Require- 
ments offers any clue. Highest on the 
list of household articles wanted right 
| now is 12,590,000 alarm clocks. Second 
| is window screening, 100,000,000 square 
feet. Passing along to household appli- 
ances the WPB division found that 
5,852,000 mechanical refrigerators would 
be bought immediately if available, 5. 
835,000 washing machines, 5,195,000 
electric irons and 5,085,000 radios. 
OCR made a similar survey last year 
so that it is now possible to discover 
what is wearing out faster among these 
consumer durable goods. Jumps of 90 
per cent each were recorded for vacuum 
cleaners and radios. Last year 2,390,000 
cleaners were wanted. This year the 
figure has climbed to 4,501,000. In radios 
the rise has been from 2,682,000 to 5,- 
085,000. 


Regrouping industry 


HAVING passed its second reading in 
he House of Commons, the British Dis- 
tribution of Industry Bill is now in the 
hands of a committee which will work 
out details of legislation which is likely 
to have a profound effect on the na- 
tion’s business life. England intends to 
turn what was her disaster in the air 
blitz to her future advantage by rebuild- 
ing her industries for greater diversifi- 
cation throughout the country and with 
due attention to strategic requirements. 

The bill requires manufacturers who 
plan factories having more than 3,000 
square feet of space to consult with 
the Board of Trade upon the location. 
They will then receive the ‘‘advice” of 
| the Board regarding their choice of site. 
|The Board will have no compulsory 
power but the system of licenses will be 
continued. It is likely, therefore, that 
the Board’s advice will be heeded. 

Concentration of industry has been a 
prime problem in England and its so- 
called “blighted areas’ have added 
rreatly to employment difficulties at var- 
ious times. The legislation now in com- 
.e goes for a third reading before 
| Commons and from there to the House 
of Lords and to the King for signature. 
The fact that it has reached committee, 
however, means that its general prin- 
ciples have been accepted. 


Claimed for brands 


IN Soviet Russia they have discovered 
that the unlabeled product is to blame 
for numerous shortcomings in quality 
and service. Orders have been issued 
that require descriptions and the drive 
is on to produce according to stricter 
specifications. 





Once this program gains speed, So- 
viet authorities can cogitate on the re- 
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S too gilts cited recently by A. O. Bucking- 
man ham vice president of Cluett, Peabody 


& Co. In the 15 prewar years, Mr. Buck- 
ingham said, mass production of brand- | 
ed items lowered the price of electric 
refrigerators 54 per cent; vacuum clean- 

keep electric irons, 51 per 





ers, 19 per cent: 
irvey ent; cameras, 60 per cent; silk stock- 
cent; 


juire- ar cent; table model radios, 79 
ere oo : hel 250 to 315 
1 the se cent; and toilet soap, 60 per cent | e S Save 0 


right 





cond ° . . ’ 

are |Byrpassing blueprints gallons of gasolene a day in this fleet 
Ppli- | its time-table for war plant recon- | ee 

that | version, WPB listed the estimates given ih 
vould s members of 72 industries as to how | 

e, 5,- long it would take to reach “break- 


5,000 even” point and “all-out capacity.” The 


sitomobile industry figured eight and 
year 15 months respectively. Thirty-four in- | 











“Over | aystries indicated they would require no | 
these time at all for “break-even.” For jew- 
rf 90 sled clocks and watches a full year will 
Ap — the longest for any indus- 
he ‘It may have been, of course, that the 
adios industries were “guessing on the safe Jamaica Buses, Inc., at 114-02 New York Bivd., Jamaica, L. |., operates 
0 5,- side.” In informal discussion, for in- | 73 buses, serving Jamaica, and Queens and Nassau Counties. 
stance > of the “Big Three” automo- 
DE edaces ; ye re en Bae ee sub- “My fleet runs right...and I can quickly and accurately just what 
stituted 60 to 90 days for the eight prove it scientifically with the and where the trouble is. As a 
_ | months of the time-table. Cities Service POWER PROVER,”’ __ result we get better bus operation 
. Meanwhile a se = rarer tor + ging says J. F. Weidner, General ...less oil dilution...and save sev- 
, mi Eamon. the eacoeacd pahw ened Maintenance Superintendent of eral hundred gallons of our 
work | which has speeded ship and aircraft Jamaica Buses, Inc. “It elimi- strictly limited supply of gaso- 
ikely production. This method, according to nates guesswork in tune-up. Tells lene every day.” 
» Na- i Arthur D. Little, Inc., engineers and 
ds to | hemists, may replace scale drawings 
e air jand blueprints or other reproductions in 
uild- iwhich dimensions are indicated by fig- 
rsifi- ures. It has been estimated, the Little 
with bulletin explains, that templates can cut 
ents. itooling time 60 per cent and assembly 
who ltime can be reduced by making sub- 
3,000 assemblies of the templates to be used 
with 48 models. 
ition. 
‘aie Iwo more characters 
lsory VIEWS may vary on a number of post- 
ull be j|war matters but the forecast that en- 
that [ys widest acceptance is that compe- 
tition is to be very keen indeed. This 
en a was true even before two new charac- é i 
5 80° “ts were added to the cast of the post- | After inserting hose of Cities Koestringmakeshistune-up Koestring shows George 
dded war drama titled “Competition” in the | Service Power Prover in ex- adjustments as he watches Kletty, Garage Foreman 
, Var- persons of Mr. Basing Point and Mr. | haust outlet, Bill Rees, Pow- the Power Prover dial. Ac- just how he improved engine 
com- Railroad Parity Rate. er Prover Serviceman, points curately, quickly, the needle efficiency . . . and reduced 
efore The basing point decision of the U.S out a 42% gasolene waste registers a gradualreduction gasolene waste from 42% 
[louse Supreme Court doesn’t outlaw multiple | to Bill Koestring, mechanic in gasolene waste, as tune- to 18%—normal idling 
ture. lasing point systems, authorities sug for Jamaica Buses, Inc. up progresses. operation. 
ittee, gest, but it will cause plenty of shuffling 
prin- {present selling terms. The court took 
Ti tecislate 2. aged pores gn pep nipped ch be eo Take Advantage of the Cities Service Power 
sath _ re ae ’ | in Cities Service market- Prover for Your Own Fleet— NOW! 
partial delivery practice and at the ing territories East of 
‘ame time ruled that the Robinson-Pat- | the Rockies. Mail in This Coupon Today for a Free Demonstration Test on Your Vehicles. 
ered jtan Act required ‘‘equal terms to equal Slit ll ni iis c-cd eas rats. da Ves inant “nse sed ideal ax cc ocak aes a ica eae 
lame _— |, and no payment of “phanton I Cities Service Oil Company 
ality ireight. Room 361 
‘sued | The Interstate Commerce Commis- 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
jrive isin decision temporarily will cause Gentlemen: I am interested in cutting gasolene waste with the Cities 
icter | less competitive disturbance because it Service Power Prover. Please send me more information. 
affects only about five per cent of the Name 
. So- lation’s freight load according to ex- Company 


e re- Mrts. It is me rely a first step toward Street Address 


City State 
No. of Vehicles in Fleet 
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QoesTRUCTION-byY- <a 
4LECTRICITY 'S RAPIDLY * 
BECOMING A MULTI-MILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY IN THE 
DYNAMIC CITY OF TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON. 


FACT OR FICTION ? 
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OSIVES ARE M 
OEXFELOUR PRODUCED at 
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CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE 


I, Fact. By using electric power to break 
down raw materials, Tacoma is now making 
. adhesives ... acids... in- 
»«» fertilizers .. 
products for war and 
abundant electric power, plus nearby min« 
and forests, plus an excellent deep-sea port 
and fine rail transportation give Tacoma’s 
electro-chemical industries unbounded op- 
portunity in the world of tomorrow. 


2, Fact. But it’s wood four...a strange and 
versatile new product, fine as talc, ground 
from selected trees 100-150 years old, and 
used also to make plastics, roofing and lino- 
leum. Thousands of cars of logs and lum- 
ber products hauled by Northern Pacifi 
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QOAFFOOIL -KILLERS 
ON FARMS NEAR TACOMA 
DESTROY ACRES OF GORGEOUS 
BLOOMS EACH YEAR, TO MAKE 
YOUR GARDEN PRETTIER. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


es 


have 1 maintain Tacoma as _ the 


helped 
**Forest Products Capital of America”’. 























3. Fact. In the Puyallup Valley, near Ta- 
coma, growers produce one-third of all 
U. S. daffodil bulbs. The blooms must be 
picked, to develop large and healthy bulb 
But in peacetime, Northern Pacific will 
again bring tourists to see these flowers in 
{ 
} 





the spectacular Daffodil Festival. Tacoma 
is also the principal gateway to Mt. Rainie: 
National 


wonders 


Park—one 
of the world. 


of the great 
AFTER THE WAR, 
ON PRESENT SITE 
OF FORT LEWIS, 


NEAR TACONA. 


Fiction. Actually, the Fort’s 96,000-acre 
area could accommodate an 8,640-hole golf 




























ICTION course ... but acomans are proud that 
Fi the Army will maintain Fort Lewis as a 
_ permanent post. America’s second largest 
+ oe — ais . ° 7 ° ° as 
Cte ae eae military installation, Fort Lewis itself is as 
# —— . 
ee a large as many important towns along the 
“Main Street of The Northwest’, 
2 a - 
_" [i gerZF 
—% pyiuis of 
.%, + AMLAND / 
\ epee" 
: 4 ts v))) 
PORTLAND OR Vm Goin ae stown xt T. PAUL ||| 
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| rate parity and uniformity. 
S 


Class rate 


;} and lowered the same amount in the 
South and West on Aug. 30. 

The basing point decision may be gaig 
to bear directly on intercompany com. 
petition while the rate parity ruling has 
major potentials in the long future With 
respect to sectional competition, ' 

Incidentally, it may be the little fel. 
lows who will be hurt by the basing | 
point edict once the “price umbrella” is 
removed from their operations in Cen. 
ters which are not established distripy. 
ing points. *y 





50 years for X-ray 


THE Electrical Manufacturers Publi 

Information Center has some fun in its 
news page telling about the possibilities | 
held forth for X-rays when they wer 

vered by Roentgen in 1895. News. 
pape rs 
tograph the soul and solve spiritualism 
A New Jersey assemblyman 


dises 


suggested that they might pho- 


introduced 

» use of X-rays in Opera 

sses. A London merchant is said t 
idvertised a sale of women’s cloth- 

X-ray proof.” 

Fifty years ago it was probably easier] 
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to believe in these applications of the] 
d ery than to imagine, for instance 
that radiation from a 2,000,000 volt ma- 


ne would photograph through eight 
es of st minute. Fact has! 


Lveei in one 


utrun fancy and the X-ray has becom: 
nvaluable instrument in industry} 
id war production, as well as in medi 


Language trouble 
A FEW 


months ago there 


was som 


mild criticism in these columns about| 
men of learning who often write j 

language that few laymen can under- 
stand. Men of science were mentioned 
It now seems that newspapers of all] 
thi are prone to the same weakness 


it government farm literature is 
prime offender. At least that is the 


¢ 


pression gleaned from some recent 
read }s 

Readable Ne Re por ts, directed by 
Robert Gunning, having measured the} 
readability of newspapers for the past] 


ir, finds that “‘today’s newspapers ar 


ering the public some of the most} 
difficult reading material published” and] 
that “newspapers have become steadil} 
harder to read since World War I 
United Press copy was analyzed and i 
the first tests “half of it would hav 
been difficult reading for college gradu 
le ® 

Within three weeks the _ reading 
difficulty had been cut by five grad 
levels. U. P. has now issued a booklet t 





editors on readability. 

Passing along to the farm ¢ ommunity} 
the National Union Farmer in a recenl) 
issue tells how the Alfred P. Sloan} 
Foundation discovered it had to writ 


its own pamphlets in simple languag' 
because the average person could _ 
understand the government literature 
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MANAGEMENT'S 


qyanhint —_ 


A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 





— 





— 


p YOUR MANAGEMENT POLICIES and deci- 
sions Should be guided by the one word 
yhich overshadows all others in Wash- 
ington today—"transition." It is tran- 
sition from all-out war production to 
about 50-50 war-and=peace production. 


p> FOUR BASIC FACTS underlie the current 
movement, as forecast for the coming 
three months: (1) steady easing of the 
manpower picture in every industrial 
center, (2) a sharply reduced rate of 
federal spending, gaining momentum daily 
with military cutbacks, (3) a mora= 
torium on new legislation until October, 
at earliest, and (4) a continuing 
creeping advance in living costs as OPA 
price controls give way before the 
mounting reconversion demand for com=- 
modities and capital goods. 

July 1 marks the first general relax- 
ation of wartime economic controls. The 
lid is not off; but it's up a little! 

It's a time for aggressive, hard-hit- 
ting business action—for a clearing of 
deckSs—time to get set for a strong 
surge of prosperity based on civilian 
production for long=-starved markets. 


> DON'T WAIT for Washington to solve 
your procurement problems. Washington 
often finds itself in its own hair these 
days. Says WPB Chairman Krug: "If we 
were to attempt to see that every manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer got 
his exact share of released manpower 
and materials, we would be lost ina 
myriad of rules and regulations; we 
would get in the way of reconversion, 
rather than speed it." 

Of 650 control orders in force 
April 1, some 239 already have been re= 
voked; other relaxations will come 
along from week to week. 

With 51,200,000 civilians gainfully 
employed, we have 87 per cent in indus- 
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tries which face no reconversion prob= 
lems; remaining 6,600,000 are in the 
primary war industries, which will be 
the last cut back. So don't worry about 
unemployment this year. 


> SUMMER RECESS planned by Congress 
after July 15 will delay action on 
President Truman's request for broad 
authority to eliminate and consolidate 
overlapping emergency bureaus; but 
drastic whacking down of federal struc- 
ture will be approved in October. 

Byrd economy committee tabulates 
1,200 different operating units in fed- 
eral establishment, employing more than 
53,500,000 civilians. 

More than 400,000 U.S. civilians now 
are in full-time federal services out- 
Side the U.S. continental limits. 


> NEW ECCLES PROPOSAL would aid smaller 
business operations by exempting from 
corporate tax rates all earnings dis- 
tributed as dividends; would also allow 
retention of tax-exempt profits up to 
$50,000 a year for business development. 

But catch is that most small businesses 
are not incorporated; are taxed under 
personal income rates, where no allow= 
ances are made for capital reserves. 

Technical and administrative diffi- 
culties of such business exemptions in 
personal income schedules thus far have 
proved insurmountable. 


> CIVILIAN RUBBER OUTLOOK has improved 
considerably during past 60 days; some 
new tire factories, easier manpower 
picture, curtailed lend=-lease alloca- 
tions for Europe. 

WPB's Rubber Bureau estimates there 
will be three new tires for every four 
civilian passenger cars in '45, includ- 
ing those already rationed in first 
half. Ration boards have been advised. 


> PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE may be post- 
poned indefinitely beyond present 
Statutory date, January, '46, if Con- 
gress approves Senator Tydings' report 
on a proposed $100,000,000 reconstruc-= 
tion program. 

Tydings found 15 per cent of all 
Philippine dwellings and buildings de- 
Sstroyed by war, another ten per cent 
damaged. U.S. Army now is feeding 600,- 
000 persons in Manila alone. Government 
has ordered 225,000 tons of rice for 
Filipino emergency feeding in six months 
Starting in November. 

All mining is practically suspended 
for want of machinery. Sugar, the 
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Islands’ No. 1 money crop, is burned 
out. Before Pearl Harbor, U.S. took 

900,000 tons of Philippine sugar an- 
nually. 


> WORLD SHIP POOL to handle Pacific War 
and European reconstruction has been 
set up as the United Maritime Author- 
ity, under London Agreement of Aug. 5, 
1944, 

U.S. representative is Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Chairman of the War 
Shipping Administration. Other partici- 
pating nations: Great Britain, Norway, 
Netherlands, France, Belgium, Canada, 
Greece, Poland, India and Australia. 
Russia will manage her own shipping in 
her own way. 

Agreement expires six months after 
surrender of Japan. U.S. will supply the 
Ships from her war=-built fleet; will 
have a voice in allocation of tonnage 
for war, relief, reconstruction, export 
and import trade. Formal international 
executive agreement removes excess ship 
tonnage from restrictions of surplus 
property controls. 


> BRETTON WOODS agreements can't become 
fully operative for several years, even 
Should Senate soon confirm House rati- 
fication. 

An oft=-neglected section of Bretton 
Woods Pact gives England a transition 
period of three to five years, during 
which new bilateral exchange agreements 
are permissible outside and beyond 
Bretton Woods machinery. After this 
transition period, signatory nations 
still reserve full freedom of choice on 
relinquishing their own exchange ar- 
rangements in favor of the internation- 
al management program. 

Since Bretton Woods Conference, a 
year ago, England has concluded bilat- 
eral currency and exchange agreements 
with Belgium, Holland, Sweden, France, 
Egypt ; has tightened dollar control 
mechanism throughout Sterling area. 

Business Significance: Bretton Woods 
is still in formative stage; won't move 
the goods for a long time—if ever. 


> AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY warns that 
refusal of Selective Service to defer 
advanced scientific students already 
has cost U.S. “one generation of future 
scientists," and may cost another. 
Meanwhile, foreign student enrollment 
in American colleges has doubled over 
1920-40 averages; and applications 
pending would make 400 per cent in- 
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crease in foreign students, many sus- 
tained by U.S. scholarship funds. 

American manufacturers of scientific 
apparatus and technical equipment aro 
deluged with lend-lease orders "which 
any ten-year-old child would recognize 
are to be employed postwar for equip- 
ping plants and laboratories" abroad. 

Conclusion of American Chemical So- 
ciety: "With reckless abandon, our Govy- 
ernment is selling America short tech- 
nologically !" 


> WAR VETERANS have highest priority in 
purchase of government surplus goods 
needed to establish new businesses. 

Applications for trucks, tools, ma- 
chinery, and equipment up to $2,500 may 
be filed with Smaller War Plants Corp. 

Army survey indicates about 1,000,000 
veterans have definite plans for new 
one-man businesses, other than farming. 
> ADVERTISING LABELS and trade-marks 
on Army and Navy surplus goods moving 
in civilian channeis must be limited to 
goods conforming to federal specifica- 
tions. 

Federal Trade Commission and Surplus 
Property Office have reached an agree- 
ment on policing future use of "Army," 
"Navy," and "U.S. Government" labels to 
avoid misrepresentation of surplus 
goods, as distinguished from rejects 
and condemned items. 

"Surplus property from the present 
war is chiefly Secondhand property and 
must be recognized as such," says FTC. 


p> LEND-LEASE shipments of food and 
clothing to non-American prisoners of 
war in Europe have been halted follow- 
ing threats of a congressional investi- 
gation. Recent figures before Senate 
Show that 10,000,000 ten=pound food 
packages were Shipped in 1944 to barely 
1,000,000 allied prisoners. 

Clothing shipments over two years to 
150,000 Yugoslav prisoners, alone, made 
300,000 complete outfits, each unit 
consisting of an overcoat, 2 pairs of 
trousers,2 shirts, 2 sets of underwear, 
l pair of shoes, 6 pairs of sox, 1 cap, 
l pair of gloves, 3 handkerchiefs, l 
sweater, and 1 muffler. (See page 21.) 


> LABOR GRIEVANCES may be presented to 
management by individual workers, but 
settlement "should be entrusted at each 
Stage to the union representative," WLB 
has ruled. 

Decision means that only union offi- 
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cials may act as plaintiff's spokesman 
in grievance proceedings arising under 
labor contracts approved by WLB. 

Employment managers will want full 
text of this order in the Cocheco Woolen 
case, Noe 111-9210-D. 


CHINESE TECHNICAL MISSION has com-= 
pleted 90-day survey of TVA, Grand 
Coulee, Boulder and Shasta power proj- 
ects, under auspices of UNRRA. Mission 
is setting up permanent headquarters in 
Nanking. 

This raises question how far UNRRA 
(set up for rehabilitation and relief) 
will interest itself in construction. 


p> MILITARY LEATHER requirements for 
third quarter will take 40 per cent of 
available cattle hides, against 25 per 
cent in 1944. 

Combat units in Pacific jungle use 
five pairs of boots a year, against four 
in Europe, and two in U.S. camps. 

Leather used in 1,000,000 pairs of 
Army Shoes would make more than 3,000,- 
000 civilian pairs. Almost ten per cent 
of Army's shoe purchases are assigned to 
other uses—as Philippine forces, French 
army, prisoners of war. 

Trade anticipates no improvement in 
civilian leather supply until three 
months after V=J Day. 


> PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION reports U.S. 
refiners produced 85 per cent of all 
aviation gasoline consumed by United 
Nations since Pearl Harbors; of all 
crude produced by Allies, 75 per cent 
was provided by U.S. 

Heavy bombers on long hops burn three 
tons of gas for each ton of explosives 
dropped. 


> FARM LABOR SHORTAGE is acute, with 
Agriculture Department estimating at 
least 5,000,000 seasonal workers needed 
in next four months. 

You can help your Chamber of Commerce 
render a real commmunity service by 
aiding mobilization of groups for part- 
time work on nearby farms. 


COTTON LOANS to support 1945 crop 
price probably will be based on 19.60 
cents a pound for Middling 7/8-inch. 
New parity values by counties will be 
announced about July 28. 
Government "floor" under cotton thus 
is extended to Aug. l, '46. 


HOUSE FOOD COMMITTEE finds U.S. now 
is supplying "a large portion of the 
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food for 250,000,000 hungry people in 
the Old World." 

Figures on food exports are Suppressed 
as a military secret. Said a committee 
member: “Why? I do not know. The war in 
Europe has been won." 


> WHEAT PARITY on 1945 crop has been 
advanced another three cents, giving a 
new government loan value of $1.38 a 
bushel on the farm; equal to $1.59, 
Chicago and $1.70 Baltimore. 

Loan rate has been advanced every 
year Since 1940, when government 
"floor" was 90 cents. In four years, 
WFA has hiked wheat floor 48 cents a 
bushel, and over last year has been 
paying millers 25 cents a bushel sub= 
Ssidy to maintain OPA stabilization 
ceilings on flour. 

Federal loans on 1944 wheat still on 
hand also have been extended because of 
Shipping and storage congestion, to 
April 30, 1946, with an added storage 
premium of five cents a bushel. 


> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Contin- 
ued easy money rates are forecast by 
Federal Reserve amendment reducing gold 
reserve requirements....Diplomatic cir-= 
cles hear that Japan may offer Russia 
an all-year warm-water port on the 
Pacific to stay out of Asiatic war.... 
Smaller meat rations put restaurants on 
Same point values per meal as household 
buyers, to discourage family dining 
out....-Surplus property sales up to 
$5,000 authorized without public list- 
ing; former limit $1,000....July "liq- 
uor holiday" expected to produce 54,- 
000,000 gallons of beverage distil- 
lates....U.S. copper production is es- 
timated 225,000 tons short of '45 re- 
quirements....New form of Wagner=Dingell 
socialized=-medicine bill is pronounced 
a cropper by Capitol Hill insiders.... 
Raisins have been added to federal food 
Subsidy list....Military intelligence 
reports Tokyo's population cut in half 
by bombings, with every possible non- 
worker moved to hinterlands....New 
party line of U.S. Communists abandons 
policy of wartime cooperation; fore- 
casts more strikes....Meat shortages 
drive farmers to kill laying hens for 
meat, thus making beginnings of coming 
egg sShortage....Locust Swarms threaten 
new crops in Balkans, calling for 170 
tons of arsenite sprays through UNRRA. 
---Army training schools now teach 32 
foreign languages; found a Morrocan 
Arabic instructor in a Brooklyn rug 
factory. 
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COST PER UNIT 


PRODUCTION 





WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Ceyferred leofel Sharing Flen 7 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to meet the 
specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan . . . calls for the employer to make payments 
only out of profits . . . assists employees’ estate-building and retirement objectives . . . creates incentives 
for forward-looking employees . .. eases current compensation problems and results in more satisfac- 


tory employee relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 
—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on total tribution from that trust of benefits to eligible employees 
profits or on only those profits in excess of a fixed amount may begin upon the completion of ten years of member- 
or in excess of a percentage-return on capital. Such con- ship in the plan or upon death, disability, illness, retire- 
tributions are placed in trust and may be invested in ment or other severance of employment. Such benefits 
securities or insurance company contracts or both. The dis- may supplement the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


: Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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lend-Lease Grab Bag 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
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1S UNCLE SAM big enough or 


wealthy enough to be perma- ont \ 
% ae 


nent ‘‘almoner to the world’’? 
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Wirn the war ended in Europe, our But that policy is being administered 
federal agencies still have $21,500,000,- under the original lend-lease statute of 
000 of lend-lease authorizations avail- March, 1941, as renewed, amended and 
efits able. Must U. S. businesses take second extended by Congress in April, 1945. The 
priorities on raw materials, fuel, tools extension legislation was passed in both 
and machinery for reconversion and re- Houses while Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
construction while we rebuild Europe? President and became law under the 

Lend-lease is in transition. President signature of President Truman, about 


iber- 


tire- 


olan. 





Truman has reported to Congress that three weeks before the German capitu- 
“lend-lease and reverse lend-lease must lation. 
continue as a military necessity” to win Thus we are operating, basically, with 


the war in the Pacific. But both war a statute written under the stresses of 
Production and lend-lease, he added, two-front total war. But the war theater 
now are subject to “adjustments and which took more than 80 per cent of our 


reductions ... even as we and our Allies wartime lend-lease expenditures now 

throw augmented forces into the deci- has folded. 

Sive offensive against the Japanese.” Nevertheless, Europe’s petitions for 2 “a 
That’s the new official policy assistance in rebuilding her war-shat- ” & 

adjustments and reductions. tered industries are insistent. We al- GEORGE LOHR ghey. 
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ready have negotiated postwar assist- 
ance arrangements with France, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands, on the 
ground that these nations are com- 
mitted to real military cooperation in 
the Pacific. We are negotiating new 
agreements with England and Russia. 

Congress thinks it detects in these 
new executive agreements (they are not 
treaties subject to Senate ratification) 
a subtle twist of legal terminology which 
would permit continued lend-lease ship- 
ments for European reconstruction, in 
the guise of 20-year loans. 


A shortage at home 


IF this is the new program, domestic 
priorities and allocations must continue 
in force for perhaps two years longer; 
because experience has demonstrated 
since 1942 that we have neither the man- 
power, industrial capacity, nor trans- 
portation plant to carry simultaneously 
(a) the Pacific war, (b) domestic re- 
conversion, and (c) European recon- 
struction. Something must give, and, 
obviously, our war needs in the Pacific 
will not be submerged. 

Since March 11, 1941, we have au- 
thorized $64,192,498,000 for lend-lease. 
Through June, 1945, total expenditures 
on lend-lease account were $42,653,684, - 
000 (partially offset by $5,000,000,000 in 
reverse lend-lease). This leaves roughly 
$21,500,000,000 in lend-lease funds still 
available for the remaining year of op- 
erations. Under the legislation extend- 
ing lend-lease authority to June 30, 
1946, Congress set up a three-year 
liquidation period. This means that all 
such operations must be terminated by 
June 30, 1949—more than four years 
after VE Day. 

How will FEA dispose of this $21,500,- 
000,000 in 12 months? In 1944, the peak 
year of operations, we delivered only 
$14,150,000,000 on all lend-lease ac- 
counts. Can we, in the next year, dispose 
of 50 per cent more lend-lease in the 
Pacific war than was consigned to both 
Europe and the Pacific in 1944? 

In his message to Congress June 4, 
President Truman asked for only $1,- 
975,000,000 additional lend-lease funds 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946; 
but that message also recommended 
that $2,400,000,000 left over from cur- 
rent allocations be carried over to the 
new fiscal year. This would appear to 
make available a total of only $4,375,- 
000,000 for lend-lease in the new fiscal 
year. 

But President Truman’s message con- 
tained another significant passage. He 
asked for this new money, “exclusive of 
aid authorized to be transferred by the 
War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission.” The message to 
Congress did not summarize the lend- 
lease funds authorized in these depart- 
mental appropriation bills. A general 
provision of all appropriations to the 
military services and the Maritime Com- 
mission is that any part of the total 
funds, up to 10 per cent, may be al- 
located for lend-lease account. 


One further provision for postwar aid 
to Europe was mentioned by President 
Truman. Speaking of our recent agree- 
ments with France, Holland and Bel- 
gium, he said that beyond lend-lease, 
“I propose that these allies be assisted 
in financing necessary equipment and 
supplies by the Export-Import Bank.” 

It is FEA’s stated policy not to use 
this authority for European relief and 
reconstruction. Yet Section 3-c of the 
amended act authorizes continued lend- 
lease shipments to Europe after the 
war, at the discretion of the President, 
subject to long-term credits. 

Under this clause we already have 
concluded an agreement to supply 
France with $2,500,000,000 worth of 
food, machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies. A similar agreement has been 
made with Belgium. We have made a 
tentative commitment to supply Eng- 
land with $5,000,000,000 worth of lend- 
lease this year, a little more than we 
supplied in 1944. And Russia is negotiat- 
ing for $6,000,000,000 worth of lend- 
lease this year under the so-called credit 
provisions of paragraph 3-c. 


13 billions to Europe 


IF ALL these plans and agreements are 
consummated, we shall be pledged to 
ship at least $13,500,000,000 worth of 
lend-lease to Europe during the first 
year after the end of the European war. 
Out of appropriations now available, 
this still would leave $8,000,000,000 for 
Pacific lend-lease during the next year. 

Thus far, the terms of only the French 
agreement have been published in de- 
tail. They call for: 

$840,000,000 worth of raw materials, 
including metals, textiles, chemicals, 
rubber and drugs; 

$185,000,000 in foods; 

$132,000,000 in petroleum; 

$250,000,000 in manufacturing equip- 

ment; 

$48,000,000 for food and clothing to 

French prisoners of war; 
$200,000,000 for locomotives; 
$120,000,000 for railway cars; 
$140,000,000 for merchant ships; 
$100,000,000 for metal working 

chinery; 

$100,000,000 for mining machinery; 

$150,000,000 for machine tools; 

$90,000,000 for harbor craft and fish- 
ing vessels. 

Whenever the President determines 
that these items are no longer necessary 
for the prosecution of the war, he may 
end the lend-lease shipments; neverthe- 
less, he may thereafter continue to sup- 
ply the goods enumerated in the agree- 
ment on a 20-year credit program, pay- 
able with interest at 2% per cent a year. 

“In other words,” said Senator Taft 
in debate, ‘“‘we are making a loan to the 
French for postwar reconstruction, and 
that is the very purpose of the agree- 
ment.” 

But this whole program may be ter- 
minated at any time the President shall 
determine that the shipments do not 
serve American national defense. Then, 
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another section of the agreement pro- 
vides: 

“The United States agrees to deliver 
the programmed supplies to the French 
after this determination by the Pres. 
dent, unless the President determines 
that it is not in our national interest to 
do so.” 

In net effect, the whole lend-leage Sys- 
tem remains essentially a one-man Op- 
eration, always subject to the discretion 
of the President. But the funds are 
available, agreements have been Made 
with foreign nations, others are in proec- 
ess of negotiation. The probability is, 
therefore, that the whole fund wil] be 
spent on lend-lease, with most of it go. 
ing to European reconstruction, rather 
than to war programs in the Pacific. 

Now this nest-egg of $21,500,000,009 
in lend-lease funds is not the only ex. 
port pool drawing on America’s war 
restricted industrial capacity in direct 
competition with our own tremendoys 
backlog of deferred replacements needs. 
We already have pledged $1,300,000,000 
to the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration for postwar re- 
lief. We are urged to contribute $8,000.- 
000,000 to the international funds con- 
templated in the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram. We already have increased the 
revolving fund of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation by $2,000,000,000. Legisla- 
tion now before Congress would increase 
the working capital of the Export-Im- 
port Bank to $2,200,000,000. 


When and if all these programs 
care consummated, the total of for- 
eign gifts and credits available in 
the United States would build up to 
$33,000,000,000! 


Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, questions 
whether we could handle any such ex- 
port volume without courting a run- 
away inflation. Far from making vast 
loans to foreign countries after the war, 
he suggested in his testimony before the 
Senate Banking Committee, we should 
limit exports, because for several years 
we will be unable to produce even the 
goods which our own people will want, 
in addition to the export volume which 
will be available through regular com- 
mercial channels from those countries 
which have built up enormous dollar 
balances during the war. 

Mr. Eccles estimated that about $10,- 
000,000,000 of cash and earmarked gold 
owned by foreign nations and their na- 
tionals is now in the United States, ready 
to be spent as soon as shipping controls 
are relaxed. Another $15,000,000,000 in 
foreign holdings ultimately will be re- 
leased by the unfreezing of alien bal 
ances. These balances, plus the lend- 
lease funds and potential government 
credits, would make a total export buy- 
ing pool of approximately $58,000,000, 
000. It is not difficult to imagine what 
might happen in the way of inflation 
should this vast reservoir of foreign 

(Continued on page 70) 
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AmeRICcaA’s greatest resource is thi 
initiative, intelligence, energy and am- 
sition latent in every individual. But 
| noth the Government and industry have 
sailed to develop this resource. 

} Industrial engineers have found that 
| the average worker uses only 30 to 50 
| per cent of his total ability. If some- 
thing could be done to stimulate the 
worker’s will to produce more—if the 
effectiveness of our 12,000,000 war 
workers could be stepped up, say, 20 
per cent—it would be the same as add- 
ing 2,400,000 workers to our labor force. 

This can be done. How? 

Simply by giving each worker an op- 
| portunity to profit in proportion to his 

own effort. Not just a little. Not by egg- 
| ing him on by unfair, dishonest speed- 
up methods. But by encouraging him 
through the application of some sound, 
intelligent method—to produce to the 
utmost of his ability, and to profit in 
fatter pay checks. 

The incentive wage i 
od. 

The need for incentive is always pres- 
ent, but there is crying need for it now 
| to help prevent what happened in the 
postwar period of World War I—rising 
costs and prices which killed consumer 
demand and resulted in unemployment. 

The incentive wage is nothing new 





one such meth- 








Let Workers Write 
the Pay Checks 


By DONALD DESPAIN 


PRODUCTION goes up while costs go down, the rec- 


ords show, when workers are given opportunity to put 


forth their best effort and to profit accordingly 


Today, however, the values of the incen- 
tive wage are being proved. The Baruch 
Manpower Report urged, among other 
measures, incentive wages for workers 
and incentive contracts for manufactur- 
ers. Charles E. Wilson, as vice chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
strongly supported the formula as a 
method for boosting production. This 
resulted in the creation of the Manage- 
ment Consultant Division of WPB with 
a staff of industrial engineers to help 
contractors and manufacturers install 
incentive wage plans. 

The U. S. Senate subcommittee which 
investigated Industrial Relations 
and Employee Policies (1938-40) 
stated in its report: 

“The committee finds that in- 
centive compensation, in one form 
or another, has been and can be 


“This incentive plan is the answer to my prayers. 














Now I'm in business for myself. It’s all up to me”’ 
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eminently successful when properly 
established. 

“We have found veritable industrial 
islands of peace, equity, efficiency and 
contentment, and likewise prosperity, 
dotting an otherwise relatively turbu- 
lent industrial map all the way across 
the continent. This fact is too significant 
to be ignored.” 


Says Edward G. Grace, president of 
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Bethlehem Steel Corporation, which 
adopted the incentive wage more than 
40 years ago and which still has the plan 
in effect: 


More pay for more work 


“IF Bethlehem has accomplished any- 
thing, has grown, has prospered, has 
contributed to the national welfare, it 
has done so through the incentive sys- 
tem. It was Charles M. Schwab who so 
ably analyzed the whole idea, when after 
Bethlehem’s first quarter century under 
the incentive program, he said: ‘Do so 
much, and you get so much; do more 
and you get more; that is the essence 
of the system.’ ” 

Under an incentive wage plan, Lin- 
coln Electric Co. of Cleveland has 
achieved world fame as a high wage 
payer and a low-cost producer of weld- 
ing equipment. 

The company’s dollar production per 
worker has increased 500 per cent, work- 
er income has increased 300 per cent, 





and production cost has decreased 67 
per cent. 

Selling prices of Lincoln products 
have been reduced over a period of 20 
years to about one-fifth of what they 
used to be. 

Sales have gone up from less than 
$1,000,000 a year to $30,000,000. The 
plant has experienced little turnover or 
intentional absenteeism, and has had no 
labor conflict. Moreover, Lincoln stock- 
holders have never missed a dividend 
since the first one in 1918—and dividends 
have increased. 

A heat-treater employed by a Detroit 
plant, in which a successful incentive 
plan is in operation, appeared as a wit- 
ness at the Senate public hearings in 
Washington. The chairman first asked 
the usual question, “What company do 
you work for?” to which the worker 
quickly replied: 

“I work for the best company in the 
world.” 


The senator asked, “How about turn- 
over in your plant?” The worker seemed 
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To the committee chairman's question, the worker quick- 
ly replied, “I work for the best company in the world!”’ 
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puzzled and asked what he meant, The 
senator explained, “I mean, what is the 
number or percentage of men who Start 
to work and then leave the company ip 
a short time?” 


Few workers quit their jobs 


“OH,” smiled the worker, “TI’ll tel] you 
senator, nobody quits our company un. 
less he’s carried out feet first.” 

An employer should feel proud of such 
testimony. 

Said a lathe worker: “This new ip. 
centive plan is the answer to my 
prayers. Now I’m in business for my. 
self. That machine is my business, It’s 
all up to me. Sure, I work faster, but ] 
feel better than I did working long 
hours. I turn out twice as much and put 
25 per cent more in my pay check.” 

“By changing the tooling on a punch 
press,” reports a skilled mechanic, “{ 
cut out 60 per cent of the operations jn 
the production cycle of fabricating 
piece of sheet steel. Our gang don’t neeq 
stop watches or motion studies under 
our incentive plan. Just watch produc. 
tion roll out.” 

Here is part of a letter from another 
worker: “For two years I work now as 
tool grinder. We make the carbine. They 
pay from 20 to 43 per cent incentive 
wage. You should see things go. We told 
bosses to get hell out of way. Had nine 
bosses, now one boss and one assistant 
for 300 in shop. That incentive gets 


things done.” 


Cut complaints and absences 


ONE manufacturer, in commenting on | 


the effectiveness of the wage incentive 
plan in his plant, says: 

“There is a comparative absence of 
complaints and grievances filed by em- 
ployees since we installed the plan. In- 
stead of conflict, we now have a spirit 
of cooperation. This spirit is especially 
reflected in the drop in absenteeism and 
turnover. The men seem to be too inter- 
ested in boosting production and their 
pay checks to be concerned about petty 
grievances and, of course, they know 
that absence from the job results in ab- 
sence of dollars in the pay envelope.” 

By adopting wage incentive plans, 48 
companies in the New York area, em- 
ploying 14,800 workers and producing 
a wide variety of products, increased 
their production an average of 27.9 per 
cent above “standard” and 41.5 per cent 
above “past performance.” The range 
of increase was from three per cent to 
103, grouped as follows: 

Increase in 
Production above 
Past Performance 


Number of 
Companies 


14 3 to 20% 
11 21 to 40% 
11 41 to 60% 
6 61 to 80% 
5 81 to 100% 
1 over 100% 


Reports from other concerns tell the 
story. The results of incentive 
(Continued on page 96) 
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MILLIONS of words and 
dollars gild the lily as the 
Washington publicity mill 





keeps star performers and 


| ideas before the public 


lr AMERICANS often are puzzled as 
to what their Government is doing, it is 
not because the Government is silent. 
Its multiple bureaus are constantly tell- 
ing them. More than that, these bureaus, 
dipping deeply into public funds, are 
also eager to tell the people what to 
think. 

The cost of this service to the tax- 

payers has mushroomed in recent years. 
An authoritative estimate for last year 
is that the public paid $300,000,000 for 
government publicity, promotion, propa- 
ganda and information. 
Bureau of the Budget figures show 
that, as late as 1889, the entire cost of 
Government, including debt services, 
was less than that. 

The bureaus mask their promotion 
and propaganda activities behind a daily 
barrage of factual information, senti- 
mental features and monotonous rou- 
tine. The barrage of handouts is visible. 
The attack is more adroit. Though the 
sponsors who have fostered the abnor- 
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mal growth of the bureaus do not pub- 
licize their real objectives, one is not far 
astray when enumerating them as: 


1. To divert public aftention from 
taxes, official blunders and debt. 


2. To train the people in obedience 
to officialdom by converting public 
opinion to the official viewpoints on 
domestic and international issues. 


3. To glorify individual officials 
through publicity staffs which they 
appoint and for which the public pays. 


Willing to undertake even more, the 
experts recently offered a program for 
controlling thought in liberated lands. 
Under their plan, publicity experts and 
psychologists in uniform will tell those 
people what has been happening in the 
outside world. Similar filtering of news 
is planned for China, the Philippines, 
Japan and even India. These same suc- 
cessors to Herr Goebbels’ organization 
would also decide what the American 
public should hear about the countries 
for which their sons fought and died. 

Fears already are expressed in Con- 
gress that increasing control of infor- 
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Words in an Endless Barrage 


HERE is a week’s output of “news releases”’ placed on the table 
in the lobby of the National Press Club by government bureaus: 


Source 
Agriculture Department 
*Board of War Communications 
Commerce Department 


*Committee on Fair Employment Practice 


Federal Loan Agency 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Reserve System 
*Federal Security Agency 
Federal Trade Commission 
Federal Works Agency 
*Foreign Economic Administration 
Interior Department 
*Interior Department 
Justice Department 
Labor Department 
*Labor Department 
*National Housing Agency 
*National Selective Service 
*National War Labor Board 
Navy Department 
*Office of Defense Transportation 
*Office of Economic Stabilization 
*Office of Price Adrninistration 
*Office of War Information 
Senator Claude Pepper 
*Petroleum Administration for War 
Post Office Department 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Senate Special Committee on Small Business 


State Department 
Treasury Department 
*U. S. Maritime Commission 
War Department 
*War Manpower Commission 
*War Production Board 
War Refugee Board 
*War Shipping Administration 
TOTALS 


This would be enough material to fill a 16-page newspaper for 
six days, leaving normal space for headlines, illustrations and 
advertising. These releases—though they consume tons of mimeo- 


Number of 
Releases Words 


29 10,372 
204 
480 
180 
480 

2,326 
708 
228 

10,440 
450 
362 

2,304 
2,518 

3,048 

2,400 

1,056 

672 

275 

,293 

6,684 

2,012 

564 

34,233 

7,028 

1 360 

8 3,592 

1 168 

9 8,592 

2 684 

3 5,270 

3,282 

954 

44,184 
540 

62 23,948 

1 2,640 
6 1,604 
217,135 
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graph paper and require the services of hundreds of writers— 


represent only one phase of Uncle Sam’s $300,000,000 homefront 


publicity program. 


*“Cleared and released through facilities of OWI.” 


TR 
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mation from the outside world—by the 
executive branches of Government—yjy 
lead to additional controls, eventually 
endangering the freedom of speech and 
press. 

Even the most severe critics of the 
bumper crop of government Publicity 
do not accuse its promoters of deliber. 
ately attempting to destroy the liberties 
of the people. In the present emergency 
many of the publicity experts are serv. 
ing as a patriotic duty and at ¢op. 
siderable financial sacrifice. 

Few Americans, even in Washington 
have more than a vague idea of the 
hidden ramifications of the expensive 
high-pressure ballyhoo directed at the 
home public. It is not as dictatorial as 
proposed for Europe. It does not flatly 
deny Americans the right to know what 
their Government is doing, though the 
mantle of secrecy is often stretched tp 
cover embarrassing facts. The day-to. 
day method is to persuade by sheer per. 
sistency and volume. 


A flood of offerings 


HUNDREDS of daily mimeographed 
“releases” are sent to newspapers and 
the periodical press. Incidental to these 
is a generous offering of photographs, 
mostly free, for all who ask. Scripts are 
prepared for radio broadcasts and scen- 
arios for movies. Outdoor advertising 
and posters are included. Then come the 
Government’s own publications, one 
estimate being that out of 300,000,000 
copies in one year, only 17,000,000 were 
required by law. Finally—where propa- 
ganda and pressure reaches full bloom 

are the contacts of officials or em- 
ployees with individuals and groups, the 
promotion expanding from there 
through broadcasts, public and private 
meetings or by personal visit or corres- 
pondence. 

The publicity activities are centered 
generally in the executive branches of 
government though a few congressional 
committees and members do not over- 
look the possibilities. Starting with the 
executive office of the President, the 
government labyrinth has ten depart- 
ments, 23 emergency war agencies and 
26 independent agencies. These sub- 
divide into 1,141 sections or divisions 
with an additional 1,454 field, regional 
or district offices scattered through the 
country. 

All of these do not have publicity ex- 
perts. Some departments or agencies 
have imposing publicity staffs with pos- 
sibly 100 employees. Others have none 
or only a single employee who gives 
part of his or her time to producing 
for the god of publicity. When the 
groups and fractional years are added, 
the total is formidable, an estimated 
150,000 employees for a year. 

In addition the armed services are 
reported to have 24,000 publicity work- 
ers in the United States and twice as 
many overseas—the equivalent of six 
armored divisions advancing behind 
typewriters and duplicating machines. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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By BENJAMIN H. NAMM 


« 

Aviation is everybody’s business,” 
a high Washington official recently as- 
serted. 

Probably that is taking in too much 
ground right now but it would certainly 
be accurate to say, “Everybody’s busi- 
ness will be affected by aviation.” 

There is every indication that n 
and more business executives, in work- 
ing out their tentative plans for the 
postwar, have aviation definitely in 
mind. Most of them interested in 
learning how air transportation facili- 
ties and private flying will affect their 
business programs. 

This is a natural attitude, because ons 
of the first elements in business likely 


lore 


are 


to find itself influenced by aviation is 
merchandising. Since merchandising is 
the motivating factor of all wholesaling 
and retailing and a determining factor 
in the growth of manufacturing, any 


changes which the use of air facilities 
may bring to merchandising practices is 
bound to be reflected—directly or 
directly—in the sales and marketing 
Procedures of each individual business 
enterprise. 

If the use of air transportation 
become general, and 


in- 


Ss to 


products their 


packaging, sales and advertising poli- 
cies, and even business office practices 
will have to be modified. 

Several answers have been given to 
the question, “What is merchandising ?” 
but my personal preference is for this: 

“Merchandising consists of two sim- 
ple acts. The first is to move goods to 
people, the second is to move people to 
goods.” 


Aviation is being tried out 


HOW will an expanded air transporta- 
tion system move goods to people? 

In dealing with futures, the element 
of the unknown presents many hazards 
to constructive planning. The actual use 
of air transportation for extensive move- 
ment of goods is only now being worked 
out through the stepped-up needs of the 
military services. Before the war, the 
use of air facilities was too limited to 
establish conclusive precedents. 

Who, in canal boat days, could have 
pictured the railroads taming vast dis- 
tances, making accessible thousands of 
communities, and stimulating the 
growth of cities in the West, North and 
South? Who, for that matter, in horse 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


Skyways Become Buy Ways 


and buggy times, could have foreseen 
the changes the automobile would bring 
in business ? 

So, in attempting to describe how air 
transportation will be able to move 
more goods to people, we can only ap- 
proach the subject from the angle of our 
earlier experience with other forms of 
transport. Doubtless many surprises are 
in store which are impossible to antici- 
pate now. 

But some things are obvious: 

First, it is apparent that, in some 
types of merchandising, use of air fa- 
cilities should cut costs and probably 
add to profits. 

Consider inventories. When merchan- 
dise can be delivered anywhere in the 
United States overnight, as should be 
possible soon after peace returns, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer all can 
carry small inventories. This may ad- 
versely affect storage warehouses, but 
other participants in the marketing 
scheme should also profit. 

Goods in warehouses have no earning 
capacity. Neither do goods in transit. 
When a six-to-ten day trip across the 
continent can be speeded up to ten or 

(Continuea on page 86) 
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GERMANY -Problem Prisoner!o 


TO CONTROL a defeated aggressor, to 


I hie wee teheston deprive her of the means of waging an- 


about Germany. From the day when the 
other war, and to keep her people from 





Nazi Government declared war on the 
United States until now, there was no 
question about America’s attitude to- 
ward Germany—she had to be defeated 
on her own soil. But from here on, our 
goal no longer is as simple as that. 

Obviously, we can’t just hand Ger- 
many back to the Germans. Nor do we 
want to retain for an indefinite future 
the responsibility for the German people 
and their country. We must find the 
right compromise between these two ex- 
tremes. That is made no easier by the 
widespread physical devastation in the 
occupied country and the even more 
complete destruction of its political and 
social fabric. 


seeking revenge—that is the Allies’ big 
job, complicated by the fact that each 
occupying nation has ideas of its own 


ever, have been heavily hit. They can- 
not be expected to let the Germans re- 
store their own country and forget about 
the ruins of all Europe. For a decade 
the Germans were willing to concentrate 
their energies on making war; they may 
just as well concentrate them for some 























It is made most difficult by the fact time to come on repairing the damage Awe, 
that we face—besides the German peo-_ they have done. 
ple—the British, French, Russians, and Joe 
all the other European nations, each Germany laid waste 
with its own notions about settling ac- - 
counts with Germany. AS we look at the country now taken 

We may not like some of their notions over by the Allies, the first conspicuous nal 
—any more than they like some of ours. impression is that of physical destruc- ESSEN e 
Yet we know, as they do, that there can tion. Along the western and eastern ® qe 2 
be no lasting peace unless we succeed fringes of Germany and at a number of DORTMUND 
in settling our conflicts by compromise. interior points where heavy battles were 
The American representatives in Ger- fought, homes and factories have be- bhi 
many will have to make those compro- come rubbish and rubble. In addition, Va. 
mises, although they will try to stick as_ the British and American bombers have — \ fp. 7 
closely as possible to a line the Ameri- wiped out the core of key cities, many ye 
can people would approve. If we want industrial plants, and the most impor- ives 


them to succeed, we must define that 
line here at home, through public opin- 
ion and congressional debate. 

For centuries the basic purpose in oc- 
cupying a defeated country has been the 
same: to make sure that the vanquished 
people will not soon again disturb the 
peace in a quest for revenge, and to ex- 
act from them reparation for the dam- 
age they have done or provoked. 

Twice in a generation the German 
people have shown their willingness to 
go along with militant governments in 
sacrificing the world’s peace and hap- 
piness for Germany’s glory and power. 
Their ability to make war has been de- 


tant links of transportation. Few among 
Germany’s one-hundred-odd cities with 
more than 50,000 people have escaped; 
some are almost completely laid waste; 
on the average, about half of the build- 
ings in these cities—the factories, of- 
fices and homes of a third of the Ger- 
mans—are unfit for use today. 

In the midst of such destruction, mil- 
lions of people have been moving 
around. The prisoners of war present 
the easiest problem—they will be sent 
home as quickly as transportation per- 
mits. So will many of the laborers im- 
ported by the Nazis from the countries 
they overran. But many of these people 
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stroyed in combat but it could be re- will have no place to go, no family to 
stored within a generation. join, not enough strength to travel. They 
To forestall that we must eradicate must be cared for in Germany through 
the basic elements of Germany’s mili- next winter. Finally, there are an esti- 
tary organization, the general staff and mated 6,000,000 Germans who were 
universal military training. We must bombed out, or fled before the Allied e 
throttle the industries that turn out war armies; they also must be handled. 
equipment or can be converted to that The mess is made complete by the 
task. We must overcome the indiffer- fact that civil administration is not 
ence to war crimes and the lack of properly functioning. This can’t be al- 
political understanding among the over- lowed to continue for long. It would pre- 4 
whelming number of an otherwise well- clude the restoration of order in the rest 
educated people. of Europe and it would endanger the 
As far as America is concerned, repa- safety and health of the armies of oc- 
rations rank low among the purposes of cupation. 
occupation. Our European allies, how- To assure reasonable safety for the 
28 NATION'S BUSINESS for July, 1945] NAT! 
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of the World By FRANZ B. WOLF 
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the occupation zones in Germany 










ii have not yet been officially an- 

B51 ve nounced, the dotted line shows the 

ll HOPS ave ~ REGENSBURG extent of Russia’s zone as made pub- 
i lic by her, and the sections represent 


an earlier conception of splitting up 
the Reich based on the position of 
the allied armies at the time of Ger- 
many’s capitulation. To maintain 
law and protect the health of occupy- 
ing forces, the United Nations must 
reestablish many of Germany’s indus- 
tries and provide for the movement 
of workers and goods between zones 
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doughboys must be the first aim of mili- 
tary government. Extensive police and 
intelligence services, therefore, are at- 
tached to the armies of occupation and 
the control commissions—to be used al- 
so in de-nazifying Germany and bring- 
ing her war criminals to court. 

Yet, policing alone will not restore 
law and order. Replacement of the civil 
administration, which has completely 
broken down, must be the next step of 
the Allied authorities. Each of the Al- 
lied powers will employ its own special- 
ists in military government to supervise 
administration in its zone. But Germans 
must be in actual charge; we would not 
want to tie up enough men to do the job 
ourselves and we could never get out 
unless we built up Germans to take 
over. 

Selecting the right Germans will be 
as difficult as supervising them. For 
more than a dozen years, the Nazis have 
allowed no one who was not a willing fol- 
lower of their policy to play a signifi- 
cant role in political life or business. 
We certainly don’t want to perpetuate 


Nazi control. Germans who have not 
been in office for years will have to be 
called upon. Inevitably, they will be less 
efficient than those who have been in 
charge, but to gain political security, 
some efficiency must be sacrificed. 


Minimum of public services 


ONCE an administration is set up, ele- 
mentary community services—trans- 
portation, water, drainage, power and 
gas—must be restored. They need not 
reach the prewar standard, though. 
Many industries normally using those 
services will not be operating for a long 
time, if ever, and the population will 
have to get along on the minimum neces- 
sary for public health. 

In the interest of the occupying 
armies and the rest of Europe, Ger- 
many must be protected against disease. 
Typhus now can barely be controlled. 
Thus, besides public services, medicines 
and are needed and German in- 
dustries may be used to provide them. 

Shelter for the armies will be taken 


soap 





Dee 


world. 


3. 
all over the world. 


or bless—us.”’ 





Points to Keep in Mind 


PROPERLY SOLVING the German problem is ‘“‘the 
most important factor in making and keeping the 
peace,” Bernard Baruch told the President in a recent 
memorandum. He raised these questions: 
Is Germany to be occupied . . . for a certain period, then 
restored as a whole or dismembered? 
How long is the occupation to last? 


Baruch stressed three points to keep in mind: 





During the occupation how are movements of labor and 
trade between the different zones of occupation to be 
handled to permit desirable unified economic activity? 

Are the United Nations going to ask for reparations that 
will require Germany to work at full tilt and thus become | 
again a highly industrialized nation? 


We must keep Germany—and this applies equally to 
Japan—from reestablishing herself as a great industrialized 
nation ready to make war. 

We must keep Germany and Japan from reestablishing 
themselves in the exports of the world, thus denying them 
the wherewithal to make future war and, at the same time, 
expanding the industrial opportunities for the rest of the 


We must protect our living standards and raise standards 


Real danger, he said, comes later: 
“For at least five, and possibly seven, years after the peace, 
there will be an enormous overconsuming demand for ev- 
erything. .. . It is at the end of this period that what is 
done regarding Germany and Japan will rise to plague— 
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where it can be found and the Germ 
army’s own barracks should help, By 
our army of occupation must be More 
widely dispersed than one in trainin 
and many civilian buildings also wit] py, 
seized. The Germans will have to doy. 
ble up to make room for those whose 
homes we need and—more importantly 
—for the millions whose homes are 
devastated. 

Yet, if we want order, we must algo 
provide shelter for those who need jt 
German labor will be used for make. 
shift repairs and emergency housing 
projects may also be carried out. But 
whatever shelter is available wil] be 
assigned under a strict priority systen, 
—first the armies, then the foreign slaye 
workers, and last the Germans. 

Food has been more plentiful for th, 


Germans during the war than for al. ' 


most every other nation except our own 
They now will be restricted to a mini. 


mum diet—about a third of what ow 


doughboys get. Even so, it is doubtfy 
whether they can supply their own 
needs next winter. 

“We may bring in food if the Germans 
start starving,’ Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 
head of the U. S. Group Control Com. 
mission, recently said. “I would not say 
the policy on this has been decided. The 
American Congress and the American 
people must make the decision.” 


Industry to work for Allies 


WE may not care to get German in- 
dustries going for Germany’s sake, but 
some of them are essential to order and 
public health. We also want them to con- 
tribute as promptly as possible to the 
upkeep of the Allied armies and the 
reconstruction of liberated countries, 

Coal—desperately needed all over 
Europe—is one of the few natural re- 
sources of which Germany has ample 
supplies, but most of the mines have 
been put out of operation. Miners al- 
ready are being brought back and even 
some prisoners of war will be released 
to the pits. 

As soon as there is coal, we will take 
care of those other industries which can 
contribute to our immediate purposes, 
if they can be restored without too much 
difficulty and are not a threat as poten- 
tial arsenals. Food industries 
typical example, notably those operat- 
ing on local or nearby sources of raw 
material. 

The German textile industry 
also should be set to work soon, even 
though it may be necessary for us to 
provide cotton and wool and take the 
products payment. Textile mills— 
and many other consumer goods plants 
largely been saved from de- 
struction because they are widely dis- 
persed and weren’t sought out as tar- 
gets. And it so happens that the textile, 
food and beverage industries are among 
the most important in the prospective 
American zone of occupation. 

All German industries will work first 
for the Army, second for minimum 10 
cal needs and third for liberated coun- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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LABOR and management 
face this choice: by self- 
determination to bridge 
the gap which separates 
them, or to be controlled by 


Government 


The 


to Labor Peace 


By EDWARD S. COWDRICK 


Wirr the return of peace and the dis- 
card of many controls, 
and management will stand at a fork in 
the road along which they have traveled 
together, although not always in har- 
mony, for many years. Before them will 
lie two paths, sloping invitingly 
downward into the morass of complete 
regsimentation and government control, 
the other leading up a steep ascent to 
independence and self-determination. 

In making a choice between these 
two courses, workers and employers 
will have to make up their minds about 
Several specific questions: 

Do they want to go back to adjusting 
mutual relationships themselves, or are 
they willing to have the Government 
move in permanently ? 

If they choose the former alternative, 
what changes in methods and machin- 
ery will be necessary to make the volun- 
lary system work? 

Will existing types of collective bar- 
gaining function successfully after the 
heavy hand of Government has been 


labor 


wartime 


one 


lifted from the coat collars of the bar- 
gainers? 

Answers to these questions will not 
be picked out of thin air. They will be 
conditioned by existing circumstances 
and by the sequence of events through 
which those circumstances were brought 
about. This means that, in attempting 
to chart a course for postwar labor 
relations, we should first find out where 
we are and how we got here. 

Labor management in the modern 
sense dates from about the beginning of 
World War I when the rudimentary at- 
tempts at “welfare work,” job training 
and regularized employment methods 
began to merge into an embryo profes- 
sion called personnel administration. In 
this development, the joint relationships 
of workers and management were not 
overlooked. Numerous attempts were 
made to adjust those relationships on 
terms of cooperation and mutual con- 
fidence. 

To this endeavor, industry, labor and 
government applied their best minds 
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and their most sincere motives. Mis- 
takes were made, subserviency and 
paternalism sometimes crept in, work- 
ers’ psychology occasionally was mis- 
judged, but in the long run gratifying 
progress was made. Bosses and men 
began to understand each other better, 
confidence gradually wss_ established, 
and areas of disagreement were Nnar- 
rowed. 


Government stepped in 


SOME establishments were unionized 
completely, some partially, some not at 
all, and the workers benefited by the 
competition of employers and unions to 
win their friendship. Plans for construc- 
tive cooperation between labor and man- 
agement grew up in both unionized and 
non-unionized industries. Strikes were 
not prohibited, and some strikes actual- 
ly occurred, but for the most part the 
labor scene was relatively calm. 

A dozen years or more ago a Signifi- 
cant change set in. Government moved 
away from the position of a neutral in 
labor disputes and became a participant, 
usually on the side of organized labor. 
A series of laws and regulations was 
issued, all supporting the theory that 
the normal relationship of employers 
and employees was that of conflict. 

If, in a particular company, the work- 
ers and the boss did not want to fight 
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each other, it was taken as evidence that 
something was wrong. If the workers 
appeared to be contented it was argued 
that it must be because they were afraid 
to appear otherwise. A new offense, 
“company domination,” was discovered, 
and suspicion pointed strongly toward 
any concern in which there was evi- 
dence of cooperation between manage- 
ment and employees. 

The vast expansion of collective bar- 
gaining in the past decade took place 
under the influence of this conflict 
theory, and naturally the bargaining 
partook of the nature of the theory. It 
was collective bargaining iu a prize ring, 
with the Government as referee; only 
in this ring the referee sometimes wore 
boxing gloves and soundly pummeled 
one contestant or the other—but usually 
not the one representing organized 
labor. 

Another significant change was in the 
attitude of the labor relations directors 
who represented employers. In the 
earlier period many of these officials 
had looked upon themselves as neutrals, 
with the duty of promoting justice to 
both workers and management. With 
the ascendency of the conflict theory 
some found themselves at serious dis- 
advantage, forced to change not only 
their methods but their habits of 


thought. Others more easily played the 
game according to the new rules, and 
some adapted themselves to changed 
conditions. They began to defend the 
employers’ interests militantly, to adopt 
the labor leaders’ own bargaining 
techniques, and to outshout, outsmart 
and outbluff their antagonists. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer as well as from that of labor, the 
conflict theory has been made to work 
after a fashion, but at a high cost in 
lost confidence, lowered morale and re- 
duced efficiency. 


War brought more controls 


THESE were the conditions in Ameri- 
can labor relations when the approach 
and finally the outbreak oi war made 
further government controls seem neces- 
sary. The principal labor unions made a 
no-strike pledge—not always 
scrupulously observed—and in return 
the Government undertook to provide 
them with tribunals in which they could 
obtain most of their aims by theoreti- 
cally amicable methods. Two 
tions were adopted which in normal 
circumstances would have been con- 
sidered revolutionary—compulsory arbi- 
tration and government-dictated labor 
contracts. Labor and management both 


too 


innova- 





Entire sections of labor contracts were written in government 


offices and sent out to the interested parties as “directives” 
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lost rights formerly considered vital, 

With these changes there came q Vv 
expansion of the field of collective bay 
gaining into areas once considered ex. 
clusively under control of management 
but at the same time the freedom of 
bargaining was sharply restricted, Em- 
ployers were told that they mug 
negotiate with unions on an almost yp. 
limited number of subjects. Then both 
employers and unions often were given 
explicit directions as to what the out: 
come of a negotiation must be. Entire 
sections of labor contracts sometimes 
were written in government offices ang 
sent out to the interested parties as “di. 
rectives.”’ 

In this double process of expanding 
the area of collective bargaining and 
restricting the freedom of the bargain 
ers, the Government relied mainly gp 
the National War Labor Board and its 
subsidiary regional boards, panels ang 
WLB was. established 
soon after Pearl Harbor, with duties 
and authority somewhat more extensive 
than those of the earlier National De 
fense Mediation Board. Its principal 
function was to settle labor disputes 
that threatened to interfere with war 
production. Later it was given part of 
the responsibility for enforcing the goys 
ernmental program of wage and salary 
stabilization. 


commissions. 


Management is restricted 


EARLY in its career, WLB began re 
stricting the authority of management, 
already considerably narrowed by other 
government and by labor 
union pressure. A familiar illustration 
vacations for wage earners. 
Until a comparatively few years ago 
employers who granted such vacations 
did so voluntarily, prescribed the terms 
themselves, and discontinued the prac- 
tice whenever they thought it 
or expedient. Now vacations are com- 
monly subject to union negotiations, 
terms often are detailed in labor con- 
tracts, and an employer who ventured 
to terminate or deliberalize a vacation 
plan would be jerked up before WLB 
The Board in fact has adopted a stand- 
ard type of vacation which it will grant 
to almost any union on request. 

A similar tendency is to be noted 
with respect to other so-called benefit 
plans—pensions, insurance, health ser- 
vice and all the rest. Unions are begin- 
ning to demand that these plans, even 
when financed wholly by the employer, 
shall be incorporated in labor contracts, 
with withdrawal or modification barred 
except by mutual consent. 

To this idea WLB is not too inhospit- 
able. Take the case of the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company. In 1939 that 
corporation adopted a plan providing 
for sick leave, with pay graduated ac- 
cording to length of service. Later the 
union which holds collective bargaining 
rights for the employees concerned in- 
sisted that the plan be inserted in the 
labor contract so that future changes 
would not be left to the discretion of 

(Continued on page 78) 
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you wouldn’t 


1—as most Ol 


us must in wartime. 


But the real reasor in work hard 
is that he knows én to Telax. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 


Yet in these days of strain, more and 
more people must work harder and use 
more energy. We sho ild all 
that efficiency drops when fatigue begins. 
bb do our patriotic 
must, know 
hours. 


remember 


_ we should, and 


how to “take it easy’ 1n off 


There’s no secret to recognizing serious 
fatigue. Irritability ... that “all-in” feel- 
ig... nagging headaches . . . sluggish 


ot we) 


thinking all may mean it is time to relax. 


Of course if such signs of weariness ar 
«casional, instinct tells you to get a good 
hight’s sleep, and you’re ready to go 
again. But if you are chronically tired and 
listless you should— 








See your doctor, to make sure that 
some illness like tuberculosis or heart dis- 
ease isn’t the cause. Perhaps he will find 
some minor and readily corrected cause 
such as poor eyesight or hearing, bad 
teeth, foot trouble—even faulty posture. 
Any of these can place a strain on your 
system of which you may not even be 
aware. 


Accumulate more energy, by eating 
adequate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a hearty breakfast. After all, 
your body’s source of useful energy is the 
food you eat. 


Get more sleep— make a habit of get- 
ting to bed an hour earlier. Rest briefly 
during the day if you have a chance. Try 
and get plenty of fresh air. 


Conserve your energy, by avoiding 
worry, tension, too fast a pace in work 
or recreation. Emotional control is im- 
portant, for fear and anger burn up pre- 
cious energy. Be calm—and above all 





+’ LOOK at him now, 
think he works so hard 


learn to relax. Let tense muscles go limp 
from time to time. It is wise to prevent 
mental fatigue by relaxing your mind 
with the type of recreation that revives 
you best. 

You can do a better job and enjoy 
doing it...if you don’t let fatigue tighten 
you up. 

Write for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Fatigue—What To Do About That Tired 
Feeling.” 
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Busrness realists are clearing away 
cobwebs induced by the cry that “Dis- 
tribution Costs Must Be Cut.” 

That slogan confuses the issue, prac- 
tical men say. What’s really needed may 
be more money than ever spent on dis- 
tribution. 

Here’s why: 

While engineers have wrought miracles 
in the factory, turning out superior prod- 
ucts en masse at rock-bottom cost, hardly 
anybody has so much as dusted off our 
distribution machinery. It’s like mount- 
ing a 2,800 horsepower airplane engine 
on the surrey with the fringe on top. 

Distribution has to be built up. It must be bigger and bet- 
ter than ever, if it’s going to carry the postwar load. It’s 
‘ not surgery that distribution needs—it’s vitamins. 

Getting down to cases, the business man must remember 
that what he really wants is the best distribution his prod- 
ucts can get. It will do him no good to mass-produce 2,000,- 
000 units of a product at two-thirds the cost of producing 
1,000,000, if he can only sell 1,000,000. He’ll either go out 
of business or boost his price by the cost of the useless mil- 
lion. 

He must find the best way to distribute his products— 
and he’ll either pay what it costs to find out and then build 
the necessary distribution structure, or twiddle his thumbs 
over an empty cash register. 

All business is concerned with only one thing—distribut- 
ing goods or services to consumers. The important word is 
distributing: The more distributing there is, the more busi- 
ness there is. Production is nothing more than converting 
raw materials into shape, size or form for distribution. 

Mass production, in fact, is only a part of distribution, 
but an important part. The automobile industry is an ex- 
ample. It began by selling high-priced automobiles to a 
few wealthy péople. Today (barring the war) it sells low- 
priced, but better, automobiles to millions. A more startling 
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When is Distri bution 


Too Expensive? 


By FRANK BOURGHOLTZER 


ECONOMY doesn’t always pay. Spending 
more money at the proper points steps up 


sales and cuts the cost to the consumer 


improvement of distribution would be hard tg 
find. The of the improvement—magg 
production. 

Exploration of the possibilities of mass pro- 
duction has only begun. It will be a major 
factor in postwar distribution, but there are 
other techniques. Intelligent advertising, plant 
decentralization, market research are a few 
obvious examples. 

Fenton Turck, Jr., president of Turck, Hill 
& Co., chairman of the committee on digee 
tribution of the American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
member of the committee on 
distribution of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
has estimated that business 
must spend $6,000,000,000 to 
build distribution in the first 
three postwar years. 

He points out that business 
leadership invested more than 
$10,000,000,000 in the 1920's to 
engineer its production meth- 
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ound in Oil! Hundreds of New Ways 
0 Process Better Goods, Cheaper 











Amazing Story of 


Process Produc 





Dumped into Pacific surf, packages pro- 
tected by microcrystalline waxes float 
ashore without damage to the contents. 





_— important news for U.S. 
manufacturers. Today, in ad- 
dition to gasoline and oil, crude 
petroleum is yielding hundreds of 
amazing products used in the 


ists, skilled in applying these prod- 
ucts, are constantly finding new 
uses, and our vast research labo- 
ratories are continually adding 
new products to meet new needs. 





processing of goods. It’s a new Service to industry. 
Why not take advantage of it to 
improve your processing... Now? 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


They’re Socony-Vacuum Proc- 
ess Products and already they’re 
improving operations, lowering 
costs in 30 U.S. industries. 





Products from petroleum are used in 
processing both the fabric body and 
rubber treads of truck tires like this. 


This is only the start. Special- 





a 
the textile industry include special oils, 
waxes, and wax emulsions for processing 
woolens, worsteds, cottons, rayons and 
other fabrics of all kinds. 


— ’ a 
New water-repellent bathing suits, 
curtains, drapes and upholstery are on 
their way, aided by new products from 


petroleum. Other Process Products for 


A New Service to Industry by 





Petroleum plays an important part in 
glass-making, too. A product from oil is 
widely used in molding processes. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 








ods. Results were dramatic. Gearing up 
distribution as a whole is the next job. 

Mr. Turck wants no doubt about what 
he means by distribution: 

“Distribution is the total of all activ- 
ities involved in the advancement of 
goods from the producer to the con- 
sumer.” 

Without such a concept it is too easy 
to make costly blunders. Take a case 
which, though imaginary, could have 
happened and has happened to some 
business men. 


A problem in alarm clocks 


WE'LL call our hero Clarence Hossen- 
pfeffer. Clarence is in the alarm clock 
business. He has been making clocks 
ever since he was a boy, and he knows 
the business from the mainspring up. 
For years he has been Selling his clocks 
to four wholesalers who have serviced 
the retailers who finally get his clocks 
into the hands of the public. But the 
haunting phrase “cut distribution costs” 
hummed in the Hossenpfeffer ear. It 
prodded him to action. 

Where to cut? Well, look at those 
wholesalers gobbling up ten per cent 
discounts. Lots of smart manufacturers 
are distributing direct to retailers. Why 
not Clarence Hossenpfeffer ? No sooner 
said than done, unfortunately. 

Right off the bat, Clarence discovered 
he needed four warehouses, which the 
wholesalers had provided. He 
needed a department to serv- 
ice the retailers. He needed 
salesmen. 

Before long, he also discov- 
ered he needed a lot of capital 
to carry the credit advanced 
to retailers. In fact, he need- 
ed credit departments in each 
of the branch offices set up 
with his warehouses. 

Clarence kept at it man- 
fully. But eventually he was 
forced to admit to himself 
that he had made a mistake. 
True enough, he had cut his 
distribution costs ten per 
cent. But the balance sheets 
showed that running this new 
phase of his business was 
eating up more 10 per cents 
than he was turning out 
alarm clocks. 

Clarence dictated four 
sugar-coated letters to his 
four former wholesalers. 

This is not to say that some 
manufacturers don’t get bet- 
ter distribution by doing their 
own wholesaling. It depends 
on the comparative whole- 
saling abilities of the manufacturer and 
wholesaler involved. 

It does mean that the business man 
out to improve his distribution must un- 
derstand that his entire enterprise is 
a distributive process. He must examine 
every phase of it to find what needs im- 
proving first. Then he must fit himself 
in with the total distribution picture. 

Taking this long view has produced 
lots of big, prosperous businesses. 
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By way of illustration, consider the 
orange. Not so many years ago, an 
orange was regarded almost as a lux- 
ury. The only time anyone outside of the 
orange-growing sections ever saw an 
orange was during the Holidays. If you 
were a lucky youngster, you found one 
in the toe of your Christmas stocking. 
At other seasons, there was no great de- 
mand for oranges. 

Then, the growers did something about 
it. They raised a large sum of money 
among themselves and spent it to im- 
prove their complete process of distribu- 
tion. They not only advertised nationally 
to show the consumer how good and 
how wholesome oranges are and various 
ways in which oranges can be served, 
but through research they found better 
ways to grow, grade, ship, and store 
their product. 

As a result, they improved their prod- 
uct, increased the demand for it, gained 
a wider market. Today, we take it for 
granted that oranges are obtainable 
throughout the country the year round 
at a much lower price than formerly. 
And the growers’ net is larger than it 
used to be. This could not have been 
brought about merely by planting more 
orange groves. It required effort, effi- 
ciency, and expense. 

Intelligent understanding of distribu- 
tion shows up in nearly every case where 
costs to the user have been cut. Non- 
consumer goods are no exception, as an 





Distribution has to be built up. It is not 


surgery that’s needed—but vitamins 


industrial wire brush. manufacturer 
found out to his profit. This manufac- 
turer had a nice enough little business 
selling wire brushes to other manufac- 
turers. A customer would ask for a 
certain kind of brush, the brush manu- 
facturer would supply it. 

In an effort to improve distribution, 
however, the manufacturer laid out 
money to provide help for his customers. 
He sent out men to show customers how 





to use his brushes more efficiently, how 
brush A would last twice as long on a 
certain polishing machine as brush B. 

Plain suicide, some said. This man 
was spending money to tell his yg. 
tomers how to get by on fewer brushes 

It didn’t turn out to be suicide, hoy. 
ever. For one thing, he also showed Cus: 
tomers how to save money by using 
brushes where no brushes had bee; 
used before. But the important result 
was the development of repeat yg. 
tomers who appreciated the company’s 
advisers. Business increased—and the 
cost of selling to repeat customers wag 
far less than the cost of digging UD a 
new sale every time a brush was sold. 

Everybody in business has the oppor. 
tunity to tighten his belt and improye 
his own distribution. The little retailer. 
a distributor by anybody’s definition, js 
certainly no exception. 

Dr. Paul Nystrom, president of 
Limited Price Variety Stores Associa. 
tion and professor of marketing at Co. 
lumbia University, says the small store 
owner’s role in postwar distribution is 
“doing a better job of storekeeping than 
he ever did before.” 

“He must be better informed,” Dr, 
Nystrom says, and he can become bet- 
ter informed by taking vocational train- 
ing courses, attending meetings of his 
trade association. 

Specifically, the little retailer can im- 
prove his displays, improve his selling 
technique, improve his choice 
of merchandise to meet the 
requirements of his particu- 
lar customers. 

Better display, for example, 
Dr. Nystrom points out, has 
repeatedly proved itself a 
tremendous booster of sales. 
One brand of tooth brushes 
shot up 75 per cent in sales 
when counter displays were 
improved. 


Display is effective 


NO advertising is so effective 
as this point-of-sale advertis- 
ing, says Dr. Nystrom—in 
store windows, where people 
pass by, and on _ counters, 
where merchandise is for 
sale. 

Wholesalers have a funec- 
tion in helping their retailer 
customers to a better appre 
ciation of merchandise dis 
play, according to Dr. Ny- 
strom. Continuing sugges 
tions for display ideas should 
be passed on by wholesalers 
who can act as a clearing 
house for sales ideas developed by stores 
within their territory, applied for the 
benefit of all the retailers. 

Wholesalers, too, can help the little 
retailer to improve the appearance of 
his store. 

All these things will cost the retailer 
money but, if he does a good job, the 
money will come back in increased sales 
and bigger profits. 

Up and down the line of business et 
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terprise, getting better distribution after 
the war will be a matter of business life 
or death. 

Here’s how Q. Forrest Walker, econ- 
omist of R. H. Macy & Co., envisions 

rfect distribution of a product—lowest 
cost distribution because it’s the best: 

“We will begin with the earliest 
stages of a pr duct’s creation. The plant 
jayout and machinery are the best that 
money and engineering skill can create. 
The labor force is well trained and avail- 
able in adequate numbers and labor re- 
jations efficient and uninter- 
rupted production. 

“The production organization is com- 
petent. The company is soundly fi- 
nanced. 

“The product will fill a customer 
need; and the potential demand is large. 
Itis properly identified and tagged with 
appropriate instructions for care and 
use. Moreover, it is soundly priced. 


assure 


Well planned distribution 


carefully 
dealer 
dly 


“THE selling plans’ are 
drawn. Advertising promotion, 
helps and other sales aids are shrew 
devised. 

“The plans provide for skilled selec- 
tion of the best channels of distribution. 
Individual dealers are chosen for their 


competency. Their continued interest 
and loyalty are cultivated. The con- 
sumer markets are pretested before 


final decisions. 

“The selling staff is scientifically se- 
lected; salesmen are properly trained; 
and field work is planned to permit 
maximum concentration on intelligent 
selling. Expense control and marketing 
costs leave nothing to be desired. 

“The selling plan and quotas are so de- 
pendable that production can be planned 
for long periods; and the whole process 
of production and sale flows smoothly.” 

Obviously, the number one factor that 
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‘I'd like to see the guy who slices 
the cheese. He works to closer toler- 
ances than we do!” 
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cutbacks 
cash 


O cancellations and 


make you need more 
quickly . . . for current operations, 
taxes, renegotiation payments or 
any other purpose? Do you need a 
liberal and assured supply of funds 
to reconvert or expand your plant, 
build inventories, finance sales activ- 
ity and see your business through to 


profitable civilian operation? 


Then don’t fail to investigate our 
Fi- 


. which involves no 


new and broader Commercial 
nancing Plan. . 
interference with your management, 
no restrictions on your operations. 
reduced 


find 


plan more liberal, more flexible and 


At our drastically rates, 


many companies now this 
lower in cost than any other method 


of financing available to them. 


What's more, under this plan you 
will have no balances to maintain .. 
no worries about renewals, calls or 
loans. 


periodic clean-ups of your 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Instead, you will have funds at your 
disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement . . . which 
combines the features of permanent 
financing with the flexibility and 
low net cost of borrowing on a day- 


to-day basis. 


Equally important, this plan will 
free you from the handicap of a 
short line of credit which barely 
needs under normal 


meets your 


conditions, and which may be 
tightened up or withdrawn when 
you need money most. Instead, you 
will have ample funds available to 
take ad- 


opportunities, expand 


meet unusual situations, 
vantage of 


volume and increase profits. 


Let us show you how this plan can 


meet any need for funds in your 
business quickly, economically and 
without red tape. Just write, wire 
or phone the nearest Commercial 


Credit Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland , Ore. 


oe. 


HN CommeERCiAt CREDIT 
| CONPANY 


Capital and Surp 


BALTIMO 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 





lus more than $65,000,000 


ee 


100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 













UNIFIED CONTROL 
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PATTERN MAKING 
Quarter Century 





MAKING THE MOLD 
Controlled by Advanced Engi- 
neering Standards POURING THE CASTING 

— ss with Laboratory-Tested Alloys 
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assures the high quality of your 
Aewme MELA bastiigs 


WHEN you use Acme Permanent Mold Aluminum 
Castings, you are protected against the possible de- 
lays, disappointments and extra costs that frequently 
occur when there is divided responsibility in pro- 
duction. 


For at Acme, service is complete, from the making of 
the patterns or molds, through all foundry opera- 
tions—plus machining. 


Equipment in the Acme Pattern Shops, Foundries, 
Tool and Manufacturing Divisions is modern and 
complete. Quality control at various stages of produc- 
tion by metallurgical analysis, x-ray and spectrograph, 
assures castings that fully meet exacting specifications. 
Thus, we are enabled to give dependable service on 
aluminum castings of the highest quality ... to help 
keep assembly lines operating without interruption. 


Submit your castings requirements to Acme engi- 
neers. Learn how Acme facilities and Acme unified 
responsibility can help you, too, cut production costs. 








s PATTERNS + TOOLS 


WMumenium . WMlays 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 
New York: F. G. Diffen Co., 111 Broadway 
Chicago: Metal Parts Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison &t. 


e ALUMINUM, BRASS, BRONZE CASTINGS - 


Ine. 











decides how much distribution g prod. 
uct can get is its price. 

One important criterion of distriby. 
tion—the .most important—is how 
cheaply the product is put into the 
hands of the consumer. 

Any man who is smart enough to do 
the kind of job Forrest Walker has out. 
lined will have cut his total distriby. 
tion cost to the bone; not by hackin 
away with an axe, not by mutilating his 
system. 

He'll have built a complex, sgatip. 
smooth system that knows exactly the 
best way to accomplish each function, 
and does it. 

His advertising and marketing ang 
other sales costs may take a higher per- 
centage of his cost dollar than they dig 
before, to make possible a still bigger 
cut in his production cost. Whether they 
do or not, by comprehending the totg) 
distribution picture, his total distriby. 
tion cost will be less, his distribution 
system at its best—and that is what he's 
really after. 








Wire Recorder 


Recording on wire, known for many 
years but developed to a useful point 
during the present war, has now been 
adapted to convenient use in a home 
radio. This latest development is a small 
self-contained magazine which houses 
the wire on spools, and plugs into the 
radio cabinet as simply as slipping 4 
pack of cigarettes into a pocket. Pre 
vious methods left the wire subject to 
kinkage and breakage when handled. 
The magazine can be made to give un- 
interrupted recording and _ playback 
from 15 minutes to an hour or more 
Recordings made on wire will last for 
an indefinite number of years without 
loss of fidelity or volume and can be 
played many times without affecting 
reproduction. When no longer needed, 
the recording can be erased magnetical- 
ly and the wire used again. A possible 
development is anticipated in office dic 
tating machines. 


——, 
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» e e The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 


It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine — 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
machines deserve the best service. 

The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 

Burroughs service is available to the user under either 
of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 
predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In these times—when good service is so very important 
and generally most difficult to get — Burroughs mechanical 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. e DETROIT 32 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE »* BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 
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By PAUL D. 


TREASURY officials follow 
through on every tax evasion 
tip that rings true and make 


it pay for all concerned 


ly WASHINGTON recently, the Treas- 
ury Department found a meat whole- 
saler who for some time had been selling 
250,000 pounds of meat a week to 175 
dealers and charging six to eight cents 
a pound above ceiling prices. In his op- 
eration, he had “overlooked” reporting 
his full income to the Government. 

In 1944 alone, says Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, this man paid an 
estimated $400,000 less than he should 
have paid in income taxes. The Treasury 
will now collect from him—and has 
plans for ferreting out others of his kind. 

The majority of American citizens 
are honest in their dealings with the 
Government. But a relatively few are 
not. Treasury officials figure that, with 
enough investigators on the job, it will 
be able to force war profiteers to sur- 
render at:least $1,000,000,000 in unpaid 
taxes. 

Secretary Morgenthau has announced 
that he would ask Congress for $30,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 to hire 10,000 new 
employees to investigate tax chiselers. 
President Truman has approved the 
program and states that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission will station its recruit- 
ing agents at army discharge centers to 
enlist ex-soldiers for the work. 

Like a well-organized police force, 
the Treasury Department will continue 
to use the help of the small, unheralded 
group of volunteer informers who, for 
reasons ranging from patriotism to re- 
venge, report to the officials cases of 
tax evasion. 

Since our Government began, one or 
more agencies have been authorized to 
pay fees to persons directing Uncle 
Sam’s attention to money due and un- 
paid—customs duties, alcohol taxes and, 
since 1913, income taxes. 


Informers help collections 


THERE has always been enough un- 
solicited informer activity to make this 
practice worth while. In the ten fiscal 
years, ended June 30, 1944, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue collected $20,577,- 
432 in income taxes as a direct result of 
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Free-Lance Tax Informers 


GREEN 





CHARLES DUNN 


The tax evader can gain leniency but only by reveal- 


ing his “oversight’’ before Uncle Sam gets on to him 


informers’ tips. A comparatively small 
amount compared to the daily war bill 
of $250,000,000 but enough to pay for 
an aircraft carrier. 

In that same period, BIR paid $655,- 
360 in rewards “for services rendered”’ 
by its free-lance tax collectors. 

In the fiscal year ended July 31, 1944, 
BIR paid rewards totaling $77,209 to 65 
informants who got from $6.93 to $17,- 
000 for their tips, Joseph D. Nunan, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has 
announced. For this sum the Treasury 
was enriched by more than $2,500,000. 
In addition, the Bureau collected $46,- 
000,000 in additional taxes, fines and in- 
terest on cases involving fraud or eva- 
sion which it uncovered itself. 

The informer who received the small- 
est fee earned $108 for the Treasury, 
and the chap who pocketed the highest 
windfall helped turn back $917,000. No 
sum is too small to ignore, if the case is 
good and, often enough, the tipsters’ net 
snares social outcasts—racketeers, 
gamblers, black marketers and graft- 
ing politicians. 

A poor loser in a bookie mill turned 
in its mentor who had to pay $1,000. 
For this the bad horse picker got back 
$40 from the Government. 

Another fellow in Chicago took a beat- 
ing in the policy racket, reported the 
ring leaders and made $20,000 for him- 
self and $500,000 for the Treasury. One 
of the many counts against a graft- 
ing political regime some years ago was 
a tax evasion charge which stuck for 


$20,000 and earned $1,500 for a minor 
politico who had been left unappeased. 

Last year was not a banner year either 
in rewards paid or in frauds tracked 
down, despite the heavy tax collections 
Elmer L. Irey, for 25 years Chief of the 
Intelligence Unit of BIR and now co- 
ordinator of all treasury enforcement 
agencies, explains this anomaly. 

“Experience shows us,” he told me 
“that when times are good people are 
less inclined to make an extra dollar by 
reporting their friends or associates as 
tax evaders. In periods of financial 
scarcity, people are more willing t 
make a few dollars by reporting indi- 
viduals or firms who are enjoying pros- 
perity.” 


Proved higher incomes 


MR. IREY is famed for sending Al 
Capone and Nocky Johnson of Atlantic 
City to the federal penitentiary under 
the income tax laws when criminal ac- 
tions proved inadequate. 

In addition to exploring their sources 
of income, Mr. Irey had his agents com- 
pile detailed accounts of their expendi- 


tures—living expenses, clothes, pleas- 
ure, traveling, even charities. By work- 


ing backwards, Mr. Irey proved that 
these men were spending far more al- 
nually than they reported as income 
His cases stuck. 

The highest tax collection ever made 
as a result of a tip, recalls Mr. Irey, was 
$2,643,219 in taxes and interest from 4 
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Peaches and Steam 


In one summer month the states served by 
the Southern Railway System ship more than 
3.000 carloads of luscious, sun-sweetened 
peaches over our lines. That's a lot of peaches! 

And it takes a lot of steam... locomotive 
steam ...and a lot of oil for our powerful 
Diesel freight locomotives ...to move this 
highly perishable crop to market. 

gut the South has what it takes to produce 
things on a big scale. Not only peaches but 


also minerals, lumber, textiles, munitions, 


i . 
0%" “Ean 


} 


ships, plastics, scores of farm products, naval 
stores, and an infinite variety of other goods. 

What’s more, the South has what it takes 
to get its products to market efficiently and 
economically . . . a dependable, all-weather 
transportation system...the 8,000-mile South- 
ern Railway System that “Serves the South.” 


Look lfhead. ou Look South !,..for a “peach” 
of an opportunity, 
= a , ra bs 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











fellow who used personal holding com- 
panies to hide his income. The reward 
in this case was only one per cent of 
the tax collected, excluding interest, be- 
cause the assistance of the informer 
was negligible in comparison to the 
work involved in proving the Treasury’s 
case. Mr. Irey put 40 agents on the job 
of building up a full set of books from 
sketchy records. The case ran for sev- 
eral years before the final bill was pre- 
sented. 

The highest individual fee or com- 
mission ever paid was for $79,999 in 
1940, and went to four bookkeepers of 
a large firm which hid its assets and 
profits in a group of foreign branches. 

Information regarding suspected or 
known tax evaders comes by letter, 
wire, telephone or in person to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue or Chief 
of its Intelligence Unit in Washington 
or to any one of the 64 District Col- 
lectors throughout the United States or 
to individual revenue or intelligence 
agents. Treasury agents investigate ev- 
ery tip that rings true. Revenue agents 
receive thousands of crank letters an- 
nually, mentioning the names of indi- 
viduals or firms which the writer— 
usually “Anonymous”—wishes investi- 
gated. 

Not all anonymous letters are fruit- 
less, however. Mr. Irey recalls one big 
case several years ago which was 
started as the result of such a letter. An 
employee of a partnership—of which 
one member had died—was unhappy 
about his circumstances, and in a posi- 
tion to reveal where the remaining 
partner had mulcted the Government 
out of $2,000,000 in taxes. Enforcement 
officers learned the identity of the in- 
former, who collected $20,000! 


Many groundless accusations 


PLAIN grudge letters, where the 
writer obviously is trying to bring dis- 
comfort to a boss or associate without 
basis of accusation, are quickly filed in 
the wastebasket. Unless the writer 
gives enough evidence that he has per- 
sonal knowledge of the affairs or rec- 
ords of the party to which he is re- 
ferring, his letter is ignored. 

The first move is to check the last 
tax return of the individual or firm re- 
ported. That is usually in Washington 
or at the Revenue office in the district 
where the accused person lives. Then 
agents in the district of the person in- 
volved contact the informer to ; 
he or she will give further assistance, 
either in actually laying open the rec- 
ords or in explaining how the frauds 
were perpetrated. 

The amount of commission paid to an 
informer is limited to ten per cent of the 
tax collected, but can be less. Average 
is about three per cent. Presumably the 
payee returns part of this when he pays 
his own income tax. The fee depends 
strictly on the value the Bureau places 
on the informer’s assistance. The more 
help, the higher the informer’s fee. 

Informers are usually disgruntled 


see if 
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employees, jealous relatives or former 
associates. Once in a great while, par- 
ticularly during the war, patriotic citi- 
zens lead Treasury men to tax evaders. 
Many of them make no cla:m for fees. 
All informers who expé€ct to collect com- 
missions for their information, must put 
in a formal claim which is approved by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, 


Some pay up quickly 


SOME people accused of tax fraud 
save the expense of litigation and in- 
vestigation and the embarrassment of 
unfavorable publicity by paying up 
immediately. In these cases, informers 
are paid off quickly. However, in cases 
like the biggest one settled last year 
against an amusement -the 
time lapse was four years. 

Tips run in bunches. Immediately fol- 
lowing the recent publicity of the 
Treasury’s new drive to collect unpaid 
taxes from black marketers, Collectors’ 
offices were flooded with letters naming 


concern 


alleged evaders. One fellow sent in 
pages torn from telephone books on the 
assumption that at least one of the 


names was a tax evader. Another listed 
doctors and dentists only—perhaps he 
had a grudge against these professions. 
Another mailed in the names of race 
owners, gathered from racing 
sheets, on the belief that people of sport- 
ing blood are good subjects for investi- 
gation. Treasury agents ignore 
patently opportunistic attempts. 

Actually prominent gamblers. or 
usually conscientiously make 
out fairly true tax returns because they 
know they are subject to scrutiny. A 
couple of racketeers who broke this rule 
showed up soon after the latest drive 


horse 


such 


bookies 


was begun and paid $250,000 each y 
untarily. 

Uncle Sam is lenient with anyone 
who makes a clean breast of it. He en- 
courages honesty among his taxpayers 
by not prosecuting them for crimita] 
action if they voluntarily reveal ay 
“error” or oversight in computing their 
return. Voluntary action, to gain len). 
ency, must, however, come before the 
offender has knowledge has the Treas. 
ury is on to him. 

Many informers are relatives of those 
they accuse: wives who suspect hubby 
is holding out on them or is conducting 
extra-curricular activities; ex-wives 
short on alimony payments from appar. 
ently affluent ex-spouses; in-laws, Sons 
whose allowances have been cut have 
reported fathers. 


Ol. 


“Tax expert’’ caught 


A MOST unusual case of tax evading 
by proxy came to light last year which 
saw the sprouting of schools of so-called 
“tax experts” in barber shops, pool- 
rooms and drug stores. One enterprising 
expert built up a nice business. He made 
up the returns in pencil, computed the 
correct amount of tax to be paid, gota 
check from his client for the amount— 
made payable to himself—and had the 
client sign a blank return. 

Then he made up a completely differ- 
ent return for a smaller amount, which 
he forwarded to the Collector. He was 
tripped up when an Internal Revenue 
auditor detected a mathematical error 
and mailed the client a bill for the dif- 
The surprised taxpayer had 
actually paid in more than was being 
claimed, but Uncle Sam never got it. 
The expert was indicted, pleaded guilty, 
and is now awaiting sentence. 


ference. 





The Treasury welcomes the efforts of the citizen who 


is ready to help the Government collect taxes 
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Why these 
finer fibers 
make 

better PAPER 
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Wood fibers one-millionth the size of a toothpick! They’re ground from 


the cream of Kimberly-Clark’s timber crops. Screened again, again and 
again to insure remarkable uniformity. Continually tested for strict 
adherence to rigid standards. 

Indeed, the scientific control of this groundwood pulp is vitally im- 
portant. For on its quality depends the opacity and printability of 
Levelcoat* Papers. 

Woven between the longer sulphite fibers, these finer groundwood 
fibers provide greater density and a more level base. Thus, the finished 
sheet excels in uniformity and smoothness. Has better ink receptivity 


. better printability. 


Yes, these finer fibers mean finer paper . . . Levelcoat Printing Paper. 
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The Cost of Bad Boys 


By JOHN CARLYLE 


YOUR local jail may not be 
a crime breeder but you owe 
it to yourself at least to drop 


around ond take a look 


Ir I were a business man . 

More specifically ... 

If I were a member of a local cham- 
ber of commerce, or the Rotarians, or 
Kiwanis, or the Lions Club, or any of the 
other service organizations that have 
been so active for the public good. .. 

I'd go to jail tomorrow morning. 
Early. Before the jailer had time to tell 
the trusties to clean up. If he said he 
would not let me in I would telephone 
the sheriff. By that time I would be mad 
enough to get some of my friends to 
back me in my telephoning. Then I 
would call on the district attorney, and 
my friends and I would shuffle our feet 
in his outer office until he broke down 
and let us in. If we were still blocked 





FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Let a decent boy get into a degrading jail and the 


chances are he will become an enemy of sociely 


out I would make a 50-cent pot and telephone the 
governor. . 

If we were still barred out of jail I would playj 
my trump: ; 

I'd call in the women. 

Because the mathematical chances are 3,156 to 
six that the jail is not fit to keep a human being 
in. The odds are a little better if the human being 
is not a boy—possibly an innocent boy, perhaps @ 
boy who is merely mischievous—maybe a boy who@ 
is as fine and decent as your own son, but a@ 
stranger in town and broke and hungry and frien@ 
less. 

In that case the odds are only 2,488 to six thal 
the jail is as clean as a pigpen, inspections by 
Federal Bureau of Prisons reveal. 

It is in these 2,488 jails throughout the count 
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inthe other World War 


The railroads, in 1918, performed 405 
, ton-miles of freight service. 


pilliot 


performed 42 billion miles 


n 1918. 


Railroads 
of passenger service i 


Freight rates were raised about 95%. 


The government took over the opera 
tion of the railroads. 
Federal ope™ 
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that bad boys are made. Not all of them 
are made in the 2,488 jails, of course. Or 
in the other jails that make up a total of 
3,156 American jails. Some of the boys 
are bad to begin with. Every one of 
them, however, is worse when he comes 
out than he was originally. 

The bad boy is at his worst when he is 
17 years old. The FBI publishes a re- 
port twice a year on the prevalence of 
crime in the United States. It shows 
that each year 1,393,655 major crimes 
are reported to local police in this coun- 
try. That is at the rate of 158 an hour. 
Other major crimes are not reported 
for a variety of reasons. The figures 
quoted are from authorities in only 
1,078 towns and cities with a population 
of 62,726,936. Some communities did 
not report in 1944. The crimes in rural 
areas are dealt with under another head- 
ing. An agent of the FBI said: 

“We think that when a boy has been 
institutionalized he is lost.” 

When he is institutionalized he has 
been moved on to the house of detention 
or the house of correction 
or the workhouse or what- 
ever the institution may be 
called which is one step 
nearer the penitentiary. In 
the jail he has learned the 
rudiments of his future ca- 
reer as a criminal, if he had 
not learned them earlier. He 
has become a bad boy and 
is on his way to becoming a 
bad man. Not only that: 


Boys are resentful 


IF he has an atom of spunk 
he has become an enemy of 
society. This is the more 
certain if he was a decent 
boy when he was lodged in 
jail. He will not forgive a so- 
ciety that subjected him to 
the degradation which is 
common to more than two- 
thirds of our jails. John 
Dillinger was regarded in 
his neighborhood asa fairly 
good boy when he was first 
sent to jail. His career is 
well known to most of us. A 
movie has just been made of 
it, of which the climax is his 
death in a Chicago alley 
with an FBI slug through 
his head. 

J. Edgar Hoover can pro- 
vide from FBI files a long 


list of boys who were hardly “56 6 
more than _ mischievous : 
when they first were sent to 


jail. No one can say what 
they cost the state before they wer: 
finally put away, or what it costs the 
state to guard against them during their 
periods of liberty. Directly and indirect- 
ly those costs come out of the pockets 
of the communities in which they were 
first lodged in jail. 
That cost could at least be cut if the 
communities cleaned up their jails. 
Most of the jails of this country are 


48 


ind 


disease-infected, bug-infested, dirt-en- 
crusted horrors. The evidence for that 
sweeping charge is provided by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. The Bureau 
will lodge federal prisoners, either con- 
victed or indicted and awaiting trial 
and when necessary certain men and 
women held as witnesses in federal 
cases—often entirely innocent of any 
crime—only in jails which meet certain 
standards. They must be secure against 
escape, reasonable discipline must be 
enforced, they must be fairly clean, and 
the prisoners must be comparatively 
well fed. Now and then, for geographi- 
cal reasons, the FBP accepts jails which 
do not meet these standards. 

It has been forced to use one jail in 
which a boy was beaten to death by the 
kangaroo court. Three boys have been 
indicted for this crime. The kangaroo 
court is a device by which a Sheriff 
saves the salaries of a certain number 
of keepers. In jails which are operated 
under the fee system the sheriff profits 
by a certain percentage of the meal cost. 
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were a business man, I'd be interested charge. No one cared, He 
: : i ay might be there yet.” 
machine that is adding to my expenses Be honest with yoursel 


A kangaroo court may fine a prisoner 
say $10 for the infraction of a “court 
rule.” This is worked out in many jails 
at ten cents a day. 

James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, has done his 
best to improve jail standards. But some 
sheriffs make more money by running 
a boardinghouse for county prisoners 
than they could by accepting federal 
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prisoners and living up to the Bureay; 
standards. 

‘In one jail, used by the Bureau be 
it is the only one that can be used in 
district, a boy was so abused by 
kangaroo court that he hanged hime 
rather than suffer another “trial,” 


“There are no good jails” 


IN another, a boy was beaten by the 
trusties although there is no record that 
he was guilty of any offense. After hay. 
ing been beaten he was released 
“probation.” The tales might be repeat. 
ed. Two, at least, are of such a naty, 
that they cannot be printed. Miss Nin, 
Kinsella, Director Bennett’s executiy, 
assistant, says: 





5 

“There are no good jails in the Unites { 
States.” 

Miss Kinsella means 100 per cen 
rood. 

In some jails trusties beat the pri- 
soners at will with clubs which appeg 
to be shortened baseball bats—or jy 

some instances with rubber } 


truncheons. 


In some jails, garbage 
fron the day’s meals js 


thrown into the corners of 
the halls. Floors are covered 
with encrusted slime. There 
bathing facilities 
Toilets are stopped up ané 
filth runs out on the floor 
Blankets are literally 
glazed, so long it is since 
they have been washed. 
Even if a_ prisoner is 
guilty as charged, no con- 
munity has the moral right 
to feed him on greasy water 
and stale bread served in 
unwashed tin pans. Some} 


are ne 


times the pans are thrust 
through slits at the foot of 
the door. Unless the prison 


er hurries the bugs w 
overrun his day’s meal. Beé- 


} 


bugs, lice, cockroaches and 


rats are commonplaces 
One FBP inspector report 
ed: 

“T saw a nice looking bo 
in a cell co-tenanted by four 
dirty foul-mouthed men 


He had clambered on the up 
per berth to get away fron 

“He had been there d 
days 


‘No one knew on what 


Can you blame the young 
ster f they come out of these places 
angry enough to kill? 

Perhaps this kind of article does nd 
belong in the pages of NATION’S Bust 
NESS, a magazine devoted to busines 
developments and business problems. ! 
think it does. It seems to me that if! 
were a business man I would hav 
enough gumption to take a look at my 
local jail and see how the process 
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The Visual Front makes capital of the fact that 
brightness, color and motion attract attention. It 
turns interest of passers-by to the services or 
merchandise you have to sell. 

This recreation center by Architect Theodore 
Erbach, of Chicago, illustrates the point. The 
colorful Vitrolite Structural Glass and the open- 
ness of the front catch attention, stop passing 
traffic. People are drawn toward the clear glass, 
where the panoramic view of the bowling alleys 
impels people to come in and join the fun. 

The business place looks easy to enter... for 


there is no visual barrier between sidewalk and 
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IDEA FOR RESTAURANT DESIGN. This suggestion for a 
bowling alley embodies many ideas equally suitable 


for a restaurant. Tables can be placed on the lower 
level, with a waiting lounge on the upper level. Note 
that the diagram shows a coffee shop at left and a cock- 
tail lounge at right for additional profit-building units. 


interior. The doors are clear Tuf-flex, the L°O-F 
Plate Glass that’s tempered for extra strength. 
Before you plan your next storefront, consider 
the many ways the permanent color of structural 
glass and the smartness and transparency of plate 
glass can be used to build sales. Send now for our 
illustrated book of Visual Front designs. It’s 
packed with ideas. Write to Libbey-‘Owens:Ford 


Glass Co., 7575 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Learn the facts 
about Colorado Springs, 
as a city where industries find it to their 
advantage to locate. Low taxes; efficient 
city-manager form of government. Power 
and utility rates among nation’s lowest. 
Easy access to basic metals and raw mate-~- 
rials. Fast, complete transportation facili- 
ties—6 railroads, 2 air lines, 13 truck 
lines. Pure mountain water and abundant 
fuel at low rates. 


Native-born labor from pioneer stock, effi- 
cient and loyal. Excellent housing and liv- 
ing conditions—plus America’s most health- 
ful year ’round climate—mean increased 
efficiency and zest for work. 310 sunshiny 
days a year (20 year average.) Mild, open 
winters. No depressing hot spells—sleep 
under blankets every: night. 


Colorado Springs is the strategic center of 


a rich, rapidly expanding postwar market. 
Prepare now for postwar Western business. 
Get the facts about Colorado Springs as a 
location for your plant or branch. 
1 GOLF is enjoyed al- 
most every day in the 
year—on some ot 
America’s finest cour- 
ses. The Pikes Peak Re- 
gion is famed as a rec- 
reational wonder- 
land, 


i 








‘ PIKES PEAK lifts 
its snowy, 14,110 fe. 
crown above the 
wide streets of 
beautiful] Colorado 
Springs. 


WORKERS’ 
homes, each 
with ample 
“elbow room,” 
fresh air and 
sunshine. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Gives you the facts and figures you want « 
know about Colorado Springs. Beautifully 
illustrated in colors, 75 pictures. Send today 
for your copy. 


oGorado Sprtngeo 
Color. SPRINGS and the 
PIKES PEAK REG/ION 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
130 Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Piease send me 24-page illustrated booklet, ‘‘Fit Your 


Plant Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit.*’ 


NAME 


making killers and thieves is progress- 
ing. I might not be interested in the 
souls of the boys. But I would be inter- 
ested in a machine that is adding to my 
out-of-pocket expenses. 


except by the action of local Presgyp, 
groups. 

There may have been business grog 
attempting to clean up the jails, No " 
knows but it seems probable that Such 
a group would ask the FBP what shoul; 
be done and how. Individual busines; 
men have asked and acted here and 
there, but the only group request on 
record is from the taxpayers of New 
Hampshire. Miss’. Kinsella’s report 
brought action. 

Women’s organizations have been gt 


Cleaner jails and less crime 


IF MY local jail can be cleaned up 

and they can all be cleaned up—and 
managed with some degree of efficiency 
and humanity, it would not be so likely 
to turn out boys sullen, resentful, well 












ADDRESS 





AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR ‘ROUND CLIMATE 


trained in all the methods of crime and 


work. The New York state legislatip, 
determined to get even. 


enacted a law controlling the Sending 


That would mean less crime in my of juvenile delinquents to county jails 
town. Less housebreaking, cellar-rob- Today the State’s jails are rated a 


| bing and highway robbery; perhaps in 
the end it might mean a smaller police 
force would be necessary. 

A young colored boy broke into a tion, 
house in a town I know. He picked up a 
little money and a few trifles. When th: 
woman of the house awakened and 
screamed, he stabbed her: 


fairly good. Only 14 of the 72 are on the 
Prison Bureau’s books 


and food 


Boys can be helped 


NO doubt the New York women wer 
“I wasn’t goin’ to be sent back to that moved by humanitarian impulses, eye) 
jail,” he explained. if it is a little difficult to feel 
“Why don’t you get a job? There’s_ sullen, dirty, furtive-eyed boy who lies 
plenty of work to be had.” and is defiant. Perhaps the also reg. 
“Hell with that,” he said. “I soned that enough such boys could fe 
| getting along.” barred away from a future as criminal 
But the fact is that the business men if they were treated like boys insteag 


been 


of the United States seem not to be in- of worse than pigs. 

terested in the crime hatcheries of our No panacea is being offered here. Np 

jail system. new social theory. Not so much agg 
That statement should be explained flicker of an humanitarian impulse, ff 

and modified. No federal agency can_ the states and cities of the United State 


invade a state and demand that its jails wish to send their youth to jail whik 
| be put right except as the Bureau of youth is still in the green-corn period 


Prisons does, and its position is only 
| that it has men and women for whom 
it wishes to procure bed and board of 
the best available quality. 

If a jailer prefers to run his jail in would cure many of the ills of our jails 
| his own way he can tell the FBP to go “When an inquiry is made into the 
jump in the lake. No jail governed by condition of a jail the inquirer is told 


that kind of bad. But it’s damned 


that is the business of the cities and 

But it is only fair play that the 

jails should be kept clean 
The FBP that soap 


states 
says 


ind water 


1d of man will ever be cleaned up “Sure, it’ 


=e lif Aut 


























| For breaking a “rule” a kangaroo court may fine a prisoner $10 
| which in many jails he is forced to work out at 10 cents a day 
| 50 NATION'S BUSINESS for July, 194 
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"WHAT! A clock with a lonsctence ?” 


® Strange as it may seem, one could almost 


claim a conscience for this clock. It does far more 
than keep time. It sees that the efforts of the 
welding operator are justly rewarded. It pro- 
tects him. At the same time, it protects the manu- 
facturer by helping to maintain, or improve, the 


standard of his product. 


: timer,” this clock is the heart 
of the new P&H Production Welding Control Sys- 


fem. By isolating 


Known as the 


“are time’’—the time actually 
spent in depositing weld metal—it exercises a 
four-way responsibility in controlling welding 


production, procedure, quality, and costs. 





This modern Production Welding Control System 
offers both management and labor the most po- 
tent incentive yet known for better welding and 
better wages, while actually contributing to lower 
final cost of the product. As such, it is another for- 
ward step that enables men to produce more, 


earn more and enjoy a better standard of living. 


Manufacturers of 


; __cORP 23.0 Be sali 
. _ ARC WELDERS + EXCAVATORS - ELECTRIC CRANES Tail MOTORS + HOISTS » WELDING ELECTRODES» , 








Overhead Cranes «+ Electric Hoists 
Excavators * Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders * Welding Electrodes 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 








GEORGIAS Place IN THE SUN 


Georgia—Empire State of the South—has made exceed- 


ingly rapid progress in the past generation. To her vast 
agricultural production, there have been added in recent 
years industries of great number and variety. 

Largest state east of the Mississippi, Georgia’s fertile 
soils and great store of natural resources hold promise for 
even wider diversification in agriculture, commerce and 
industry. Georgia is capable of supporting many times 
the state’s present population. Here indeed is a land of 
opportunity. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, a vital factor in 
Georgia’s economic life, believes in the future of the state. 


The Seaboard is striving with all other Georgians for t] 


1e 
attainment of the high-level economy commensurate with 


the rich resources of this great stat 


Buy More WAR BONDS 


SrA BOAR 


AIR LINE RAILWAY |, 


= = THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


~ 












If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 





| old we cant help ourselves, and the 
county can’t afford a new one.’” 


That’s all poppycock, says the FBP 


|Of course new jails are needed 


many counties can get along with 8 
and water without building the new 
jails at this time 


Cleaning is not costly 


SOAP and water and some new mo 


| do not cost much. Police protection cost 


urban dwellers 19 cents more per per- 
son in 1944 than in ’43, according to the 
Public Administration Clearing Hoyge 
of Chicago. This makes a per capita ex 
penditure of $4.76 in 994 cities. 

The Wickersham committee some 
months ago estimated the over-all an. 


|nual cost of crime at $15,000,000,009 


J. Edgar Hoover has often quoted this 
estimate. 

“It’s a guess,” the FBI told me. “Ng 
one can know positively. But the annual 
cost of crime might reach $20,000,000,. 
000 today.” 

A few dollars more spent on soap 
and water would hardly be noticed. 

“The jail was a stench pot,” was the 
statement in .an official report. “It wag 
so dirty that the U. S. Marshal who ae 
companied me said afterward: ‘I would 
have been actively sick if I could have 
found a place clean enough to be sick 
in,” 

Two paragraphs of description am 
too highly flavored for quotation. 

“In one cell were three little white 
boys. One of them had been brought 
in 20 days before by railroad police 
men. The boy’s mother was dead and 
the father was doing his best to keep 
his family together. The boy had been 
e to do his best by salvaging bits 
of coal from the railroad tracks. Not 
from the cars. State’s attorney said: 

I be damned if I'll prosecute this 


tryin 


When a boy stays in jail 


HE told the Department of Welfare 
to return the child to his home. But 
one about it. Every 
day the child stayed in jail meant mor 
money for the sheriff. what 20 
days in jail meant—in a space six by 
seven feet, with no bed except a filthy 
black pallet and as filthy a _ blanket; 
with two meals a day, one of oatmeal 
with neither sugar nor milk, dry bread 
ind black coffee, and the second of 
black coffee, boiled beans and dry bread 

with little chance to bathe or fight 


nothing had been d 





If I’m ever on a jury before which 

that child is tried for murder I'll vote, 
Not Guilty.” 

I wonder how much the annual out- 
put of criminals from that jail has cost 
the county ? Members of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kiwanis, the Rotar- 
ians, the Lions and other service organ- 
izations made up of forceful, public 
spirited, thoroughly kind and busy men 
might look into it. 

And if your jail is clean, tell the 


world about the jailer 
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You-boat 


You’re the captain, the navigator, 
infact, the whole crew . . . includ- 
ing the engine, too .. . on this 
“cruise’’ ship! 

Devised for life-guards and long- 
distance swimmers, the inventor’s 
plan, apparently, was to save them 
fort. A strange way to go about 
it, that’s pretty clear. Neither good 
intentions nor complex gadgets can 
take the place of common sense. 

We’re all for common-sense meth- 
ods of preparing payrolls, as well. 
The Comptometer Check-and-Pay- 


“T.AYER @ SOW 


roll Plan is based on just such think- 
ing. It’s the essence of simplicity, 
devoid of needless details. An “effort 
saver” that really does just what 
those words say! 

Instead of endless posting, filing 
and paper-work, it requires merely 
a payroll check or a cash envelope. 
By eliminating cross-work forms, 
it assures greater safety . . . and 
gets checks to employees in far 
quicker time. You'll make full 
use of your present machines. Find 
it’s more direct, more economical 














































Life-Saving Device, U. S. Pat. 222951, 
granted 1879. Patent description 
supplied upon request. 


and... easy to put into action. 

Your nearest Comptometer Com- 
pany representative can demon- 
strate these facts. Why not get in 
touch with him? The Comptometer, 
made only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, is 
sold exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1712 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 


QNNS 





For MAIN STREET or the Big Town 

—for the one-man notion shop, or 
the busy restaurant or the large retail 
store—there’ll be one or more Ohmer 


Registers built to do a bigger job 





better. Make your plans now! 





Choose models ranging 
from small single-drawer, 
single-total machines to 
super-registers with as 
many as 20 money totals, 
20 transaction counters, 
8 cash drawers, receipt 


printer, sales slip certifi 





cation printer, et 





Choose lever-operated 
types with Ohmer Pre 


indication or compulsory Q« ) 
. =a 


keyboard types both 


with locked-in detailed Oo 5 . 
audit sheet ror fullest es. < 
, er z 


sales analysis. Pre-indica 5 





tion is an outstanding 


Ohmer feature 





Whatever your choice, you 

get these advantages: a 

\ locked-in printed record 
? 


ead, giving—model for 1 lel 


completest data an 


. coms 
: fullest protectior \ 
’ 
aye I compactness, flexibilit 
‘ a ; : 
, and simplicity for bette 





performance 





HOW CAN YOU BE SURE OF GETTING YOUR POST-WAR 
OHMER SOON? Make your plans so far ahead that your 
orders won’t be swamped in the re-conversion buying 
rush. This doesn’t necessarily involve firm orders now 
Merely tell us now through your dealer or by letter what 
your requirements might be — and we'll undertake to 
shorten your wait. Act now. 
OHMER REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


/ CASH REGISTERS for every type of retail store 
j & aq FARE REGISTERS & TAXIMETERS for transportation 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for industry 


MANUFACTURERS OF REGISTERING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898' 






Germany—Problem 
Prisoner of the World 


Continued from page 30) 

tries. Production will be ruled by a 
branch of the Control Commission pat- 
terned somewhat after our own WPkR. 

Far more difficult problems are raigeg 
by the industries essential for armament 
and warfare—iron and steel, non-fep. 
rous metals, heavy machinery, machine 
tools, precision instruments and chemj- 
‘als. These industries have been more 
highly developed in Germany than jp 
iny country except the United States 
Their destruction—and the transfer tp 
illied countries of whatever plant 
equipment is left—-would be one of the 
means of preventing any Ger. 


man rearmament for a long time 


S lrest 


Preventing new war plants 


YET, the supplie of reconstruction 
must be produced largely by the same 
industries as the supplies of war and the 
most efficient way of getting repara- 
tions, no doubt, would be to restore the 
German plants and take their products 
But how can we prevent these indus- 
ries, once they are restored, from again 
being converted into arsenals after a 
decade or two? Though it has been Sug- 


gested, it seems utterly unrealistic t 
expect a destruction of these properties 
after many years if they are first op- 


erated for the purpose of reparations. 
Complete demolition and dispersal of 
potential war plants, however, will 
iot only affect the roots of the German 
economy but every country of Europe 
Whatever the fate of German indus- 
try may be, it will mean that a sizable 
chunk of world production and world 
irkets will be reallocated. It just 
oesn’t seem possible that any easy 
formula can solve so difficult a problem 
Instead, a host of decisions will inevit- 
ably have to be made—and a multitude 


prevent the Germans from play- 

cupying power against the 
ind the two against a third 

Yalta Agreement provided for the 

tablishment of an Allied Control Com- 

on charged with setting uniforn 

It’s still uncerta however 

A nfluence on the policy with- 

the several zones of occupation the 
Com} sion will be ble to exercise. 

Yet, regardless of policy coordination 

| y coopera- 

n many tecl il fields, such as 

toring transportation power sup 

ply, industrial production and distribu- 

tion of major commodities. Germany 


Take coal, for example. France will 
control the Saar and Russia the Silesian 
nd central Ger mining districts 
The Ruhr, includi the Continent’s 
richest coal veins, may be under British 
ontrol or under joint supervision of sev 
ral Allies. Ther 3; no ¢ 1 in the 
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American zone. Obviously, we are vital- 
ly interested in an agreement on coal 
distribution and cannot allow each oc- 
cupying power to use the output in its 
gone aS it pleases. 

No matter how much agreement may 
be reached on technical and policy ques- 
tions, however, administration in each 
gone Will inevitably be different from the 
others because each of the Allies ap- 
proaches the job with a different view- 
point and background. It is for that 
very reason that zones had to be estab- 
jished to avoid the continuous friction 
under a joint administration. 

The American military government, 
for instance, will not only aim at effi- 
ciency in handling the job but also at 
selling some part of the American way 
of life and of American ideas. It is hard 
to predict just how effective that sales 
job can possibly be but it is certain that 
it will have some influence on the Ger- 
mans in our zone. The differences from 
gone to zone and notably those between 
the east and the west would inevitably 
assume major significance if the Allied 
Control Commission should fail to agree 
on basic policies 


Germany may be split 


ALL Germans will find it hard to live 
up to the responsibility of making up 
their own minds on public affairs as the 
democratic countries will expect them 
todo in the end. But the Germans in the 
east would find that particularly hard 
and Russia won’t ask them to do it. 
They may like life under a regime close- 
ly akin to Communism. Those in the 
west may be more capable of under- 
standing the value of individual free- 
dom and may have a better chance of 
waking up to the advantages of democ- 
racy. After a long period of occupation 
under separate policies, Germany maj 
eventually find herself ready to split 

Partition developed as a result of an 
era Of occupation may avoid the pitfall 
of fostering German nationalism and 
dissolve the danger of a strong and 
unified Germany. Yet, such a partition 
might also split Europe into an eastern 
camp dominated by Russia and a west- 
ern fringe of smaller democratic coun- 
tries. 

If the development of so definite and 
dangerous a border is to be avoided, the 
Allied Control Commission must suc- 
ceed in evolving substantially uniform 
Policies of government for all zones of 
occupation. Obviously such uniformity 
can be obtained only as an integral part 
of an over-all policy of cooperation be- 
tween the four powers. 

To quote General Clay again: “... It 
8a question whether four nations can 
stick together and punish and control 
Germany. If we can’t do this, what 
hope is there for the other things the 
United Nations are trying to do? ... 
Ifthe people at home would realize that 
four nations working together to punish 
an agressor nation means a lot to the 
future of the world, then we have some 
hopes for success in this job.” 
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When time means money, Air Express 
earns its weight in gold as thousands of 
companies, large and small, have learned. 

For instance, a Midwest manufacturer 
must retool almost in a matter of hours 
or lose a contract for a new radio part. 
So he wires Connecticut for new tools via 
Air Express and has them in the morning. 
He pays $45.15 Air Express charges, but 
makes over one thousand dollars on the 
contract he saves. 


opecify Air Express-High Speed for Low Cost 


To prevent tie-ups or shutdowns, save man-hours, gain produc- 
tion time, serve customers — these are some of the reasons 
why you will find the speed of Air Express economically 
important to your business. 

Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute between 
principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including special 





AIR 


MILES 2 tbs. | 5 ibs. /10 ibs.) 25 ibs 





250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57] $2.63 





500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19] $4.38 


























pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between many air- 1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74] $8.75 
port towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off- 
airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores 2500 | $1.68 | $4.20) $8.40/$21.00 





of foreign countries. 


RESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 















Tulip Time in America 


From the Levant—where they grew 
wild and still do—tulips were intro- 
duced into Holland in 1559. The blooms 
appealed to the flower-loving Dutch. In 
the years which followed, the demand 
for tulips swept the nation and prices 
rose to fantastic heights. 

The highest recorded price for a sin- 
gle bulb was a modest $70,000. A hun- 
gry sailor had the misfortune to eat a 
$2,000 bulb which he mistook for an 
onion. In 1637 the boom had reached 
such proportions that the army had to 
be called out to restore order. 

The boom turned out to be good ad- 
vertising. It created a world demand for 
the flowers. 

In 1935 Holland’s 200 shippers ex- 
ported a billion bulbs valued at $30,000,- 
000. Ordinary bulbs sold for about $12 
a thousand. Rare varieties brought as 
much as $1,500 each. Before the war 
street cars in the tulip center of Haar- 
lem had vases of cut tulips at every seat. 

The war halted Dutch tulip exports 
overnight but the demand for them did 
not stop, especially in America. Big 
question: Could U. S. growers capture 
and hold this lucrative market in the 
absence of Dutch competition ? 

In Holland the bulbs had been planted 
and dug by hand by an army of skilled 
workers. The Dutch declared machinery 
was impractical because it resulted in 
too much damage and left too many 
bulbs in the ground. Yet only through 
mass production methods could the 
Americans hope to compete. 

American mechanical genius was ap- 
plied to the problem with telling results. 
New and improved machines for plant- 
ing and harvesting were designed and 
built. Instead of planting the tulips by 
hand in small beds, the machines plant 
them with a minimum of labor in vast 
beds, half a mile long. Some 6,000,000 
bulbs were thus produced in one season. 
But this supply, before Pearl Harbor. 
had to be augmented by more than 10,- 
000,000 bulbs from England and 5,000,- 
000 from Japan, the total representing 
no more than a sizable fraction of the 
market’s needs. 

The influx of English bulbs did not 
mean that England had suddenly de- 
veloped a big bulb industry. The Eng- 
lish, in order to obtain American cur- 
rency, had ordered their growers to sell 
for export only, an order rescinded only 
this year. The British market is now 
absorbing all of the English output and 
is clamoring for more. We cannot send 
them any because we cannot begin to 
supply our own requirements. The U. S. 
market before the war absorbed 100,- 
000,000 bulbs a year. 

American tulip bulb production for 
1943 did not exceed 25,000,000, most of 
them grown in the Pacific Northwest. 
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The Dutch raised tulip bulbs by hand. America now 


raises them by machine—in beds half a mile long 


The demand, moreover, is rapidly in- 
creasing. Millions of new postwar home- 
owners will enlarge the market 
bulbs. The profit possibilities are great. 
A bulb which retails for 15c to 50c costs 
a nickel to raise from seed. 


for 


Dutch industry recovering 


THOUGH thousands of Holland’s bulb- 
raising acres have been flooded with 
salt water, the Dutch industry is al- 
ready making a good start toward re- 
covery. The Netherlands Information 
Bureau has announced that if transpor- 
tation is available 55,000,000 pounds of 
bulbs could be exported this fall—18,- 
000,000 pounds to the United States. 

U. S. growers do not intend, however, 
to put the Dutch out of business. There’s 
more than enough business for every- 
body and will be for many years. Ameri- 
can growers, moreover, are big pro- 
ducers of other types of bulbs, includ- 
ing gladioli, hyacinths, daffodils and 
narcissi, the demand for which is also 
tremendous. We lead the world in qual- 
ity gladioli, producing 20,000,000 bulbs 
a year, chiefly in Oregon. 


Many growers believe that the iris 


bulb 


industry 


(25,000,000 


last year 


holds out a better prospect than tulips 
But much depends on public taste. A 
hundred years after the Holland boom 


tulips went out of 
Madame 


world 


when 


all over the 
Pompadour de 


favor 


cided she preferred hyacinths and they 
did not return to popularity until 4 


years ago. 

A third of the biggest American grow 
ers today are Hollanders who foresaw 
U. S. possibilities and established bul 


farms here, after years of success i 
their own country. Most of them ar 
now American citizens. 

Domestic tulip production, while it has 
been given impetus by the war, has als 
been handicapped by it. The very fact 


that the war has 


placed such heavy 


demands on the American industry has 


in itself, paradoxically, 


tended to hold 


back production, for the secret of big 


bulb 


production 


is to withhold the 


smaller-sized bulbs, to build up stocks. 


After 


bulbs wi 


earlier 


shipping 


the 
1] hay 


war, 


marketing 


however, Americal 


ve the extra advantage of 


because of faste 
HAROLD S. KAHM 
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Design for a Machine Tool Control 
by PARKER 


Consider this as an example of the 


many types of machine tools that are 
designed to use tubing systems for 
hydraulic control and for lubrication. 

When a machine tool tubing in- 

stallation is designed in conformance 
with sound Fluid Power Engineering 
principles it will: 

(1) Allow the closest practicable 
approach to perfect streamline 
flow which in turn will reduce 
to a minimum the capacity and 
pressure requirements on the 
power source and give a better 
response to control through- 
out the entire system. 

(2) Permit the efficient use of 
available space . . . no matter 
how cramped this space may 


be... and still provide a sys- 
tem that allows unobstructed 
service and maintenance on all 
component units of the system. 


Reduce the number of joints 
and connections to a minimum 
... each one tight, leakproof 
and able to withstand exces- 
sive abuse, vibration and pres- 
sure. 

Parker valves, fittings and fabricated 

tubing—plus Parker Engineering— 
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will give you a simple, neat installa- 
tion, easy to free from 
troubles, efficient and economical. 


service, 


Whatever you make—motor ve- 
hicles, earth-movers, presses, air- 
craft, refrigeration or process equip- 
ment, ask a Parker engineer for 
recommendations based on this 
**know-how’’. Write to The Parker 
Appliance Company, 17325 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. Booklet 
on request. 


ene Hes. 








Division manager conference. L. P. Dickie, Atlanta; D. Hodson Lewis, Dallas; Robert Belcher, New 
York; Donald Marcellus, Field Director; Ralph Bradford, General Manager of the Chamber; Jerry 
Pratt, Minneapolis; Clarence R. Miles, Chicago; and William E. Hammond, San Francisco 


Help Yourself To Better Laws 


By HERBERT 


THERE is something the con- 
stituent can doto help his con- 
gressman keep errors from 


creeping into national laws 


CoNGRESSMAN Clarence J. Brown 
of Ohio said he had heard some talk of 
a new idea. Might be nothing in it yet— 
probably just one of those conversa- 
tional stances from which an experi- 
mental ball is batted into the air. 

The idea is that each congressman 
would be more useful to his constituents 
if there were two of him from each dis- 
trict—even if it were necessary to 
siamese two districts. 

One congressman would specialize in 
legislative matters, find out just what 
might be the inner meaning of the bills 
which have iu.ional significance. 

“The immediate future of the coun- 
try might be endangered by a mistake. 
The constituent would hold the con- 
gressman responsible if he helped make 
that mistake. Yet, as matters stand to- 
day, the congressman is frequently so 
busy with chores that he is sometimes 


COREY 





‘ 


Howard Volgenau directs Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Department 


neglectful of the legislative half of his 
position. If he is not informed on, and 
interested in, proposed legislation, he is 
not able to inform and interest his con- 
stituent. If neither the congressman nor 
the constituent know what is going on 
while a mistake is being processed into 
law, there is no way of stopping it.” 
The other of the twin congressmen 
would devote himself to chores. He 
would find out, as Congressman Craw- 
ford of Michigan is trying to find out, 


why it is taking OPA four to five months 
to decide on prices American manufac 
turers may charge for items to be ex 
ported, although British manufacturers 
are already in the field with their goods 
for sale. The twin congressmen might 
share committee assignments, one get 
ting national affairs, the other the lo 
cal troubles. 

The idea, Congressman Brown said, is 
foggy, vague and generally impractical 
at this moment. Still, something must 
be done before long or the relation of 
Congress to the folks back home may 
grow worse, and unless the executive 
is to take over more and more powel, 
those relations must be tightened. If the 
congressman is to do well the job hei 
being paid to do, he and his constituent 
should be working partners. 

Otherwise the congressman can a 
curately reflect the constituent’s think 
ing only by chance. Nor can he place be 
fore the voter the facts on which he 
should base his opinion. Campaigns for 
election to Congress can become politi- 
cal maneuvers rather than an inquiry 
into the quality of the candidates’ states 
manship. The appeal to the voter will be 
along parochial rather than national 
lines. The millions of dollars that 4 
Power Authority can bring to a distrid 
will win more votes than a discussidl 
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of the policies that might avert a world ney 

war. Ate * . 
The man back home must be inter- -. 

ested in a personal and intimate way | 






WELL JIM, THAT 


MES 





i hat his congressman is doing. I a maine 
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id Mr. Brown, do not realize this. Peace east 
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the political apathy of the American | Eee Ln a wR 


people. They feel that our national af- | 
fairs should be turned over to them 
they prove this to their satisfaction, at 
jeast—because the voter won't play. 

The trouble is that there is a block on 
the line. The original machinery is all | 
right. The whole scheme of American | 
government is, in Mr. Brown’s opinion, | 
the best that was ever put together. 
The Constitution is as good as its most 
fervent admirers ever said it was. The 
theory has been proven by practice. But 
the structure of government has grown 
so physically big that the voter and the 
legislator are no longer as closely asso- | 
ciated as they were when they knew 
each other by their first names. 


WRONG/ 





er, New They knew their districts 


er; Jey | yp. BROWN noted that humorists used 
to say that congressmen were baby- 
kissers. Maybe they were. They were 
able to get home at intervals, and in 
slow years spend from half to three- 
quarters of the year in the district. They coneiacl 
knew what their people wanted and 
especially what they did not want. If 
they kissed a baby from time to time 
it was for sheer enjoyment. Nowadays 
acongressman has to get priority on a 
plane to get home at all—some congress- 
men, some times. 
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PIMBNEENEINS. tha services before he could cet 545 + 1927 8 figuring errors before launching his yacht. 
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"ir B00} jine the congressional machinery is and proves your problems—as shown by 
n might gathering strength. Yet such move- se the figures on the tape. 

one ge! ments speed like glaciers. The new idea 


r the lo | of which Mr. Brown spoke will run into 
so many political obstacles that it will 
likely wither on the vine. In any state, 
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dangerous. 
bape In 1942 the United States Chamber of 
's think} Commerce took steps: Ralph Bradford, 
place be} manager of the Chamber, conceived the | 
vhich he idea of forming a new department 
igns for within the organization whose function 
” peer it would be to develop a technique of 
inquiry getting business men to express them- 
s’ state’ selves on important national issues. 
r will be The Departm« nt of Governmental Af- 
national fairs, as the new d 


Everywhere businessmen say that the 
Printing Calculator cuts costs and saves 
time, that it is ideal for payrolls, bill- 
ing, statistics, and all other figuring. 


Cut YOUR costs! Phone the nearest 
Remington Rand office now or write 
to Buffalo 5, N. Y., for the free book- 
epartment was called, let TOPS. 

that 3 set about to form Committees on Na- 
. district tional Affairs, soon abbreviated to NAC, | 
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scussiol | jn local and state chambers of com- Automatic : 
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Threading America’s Way West 


IT TOOK PRECISION in 1828 to build the first public railroad in 


the United States—the Baltimore and Ohio. Mile by mile our 


pioneer railroads opened up the West to make our nineteenth 


century history of spectacular growth. Precision was the 


miracle force that threaded railroads across the continent and 


set the pattern for today’s achievements in transportation. 


Precision is the miracle force that will write the ticket of 


progress on tomorrow’s travel routes by land, sea and air. 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. is ready today with precision-built Taps, 


Hobs, Gages, and Special Threading Tools of such unerring 


accuracy that transportation history will open a new era of 


efficiency and traveling comfort in the tomorrows just ahead. 


BRING TOMORROW’S GAGING AND THREADING PROBLEMS TO 


fe 


US TODAY. “Threads of Destiny” 


study of the development of the machine screw 


thread —will be sent to you FREE on receipt of your 


request on your company letterhead. 


TAP & 


—a comprehensive 





TOOL 


iT 


Cc 0. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


— 





PRECISION TO MAKE HISTORY 


GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES * SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 








merce and trade associations, compris. 
ing the membership of the Chamber, 

There were some such committees jp 
existence at the time, a few of which 
had been organized as far back as 1927 
but interest in national affairg had 
dwindled. Inquiry made after q lively 
session of Congress showed a surprisin 
lack of interest even in legislation of 
special interest to business. 

Out of eight major bills referred to in 
a survey made in 1944, about one 





Tao 


fourth of the existing local committegs | 


had taken no action at all, three 
fourths acted on only half or fewer thay 
half; 70 per cent used organization Je. 
ters or resolutions to give their ¢op. 
gressmen their views on the bills, ang 
only 30 per cent used individual letters 


— 


telegrams or personal contacts to trang. | 


mit their views. 

“In brief,” the report on the inquiry 
stated, “the NAC’s were not only failing 
to take enough action, but were particu. 
larly poor at using the most effectiye 
methods.” 


Interest in national affairs 


SINCE that report was made interest 
has been stepped up. The more or less 
moribund NAC’s have increased their 
activity, many new have been 
added, and a number of National Af. 
fairs Committees have been formed in 
non-member organizations, which have 
been stirred by the Chamber’s opera- 


ones 


tions. 

In February of 1945 Howard L. Vol- 
genau, manager of the National Chan- 
ber’s Department of Governmental Af- 


fairs, and Donald Marcellus, head of its 
Field Division, toured the greater part 
of the country in a series of clinics, with 
the cooperation of the managers of the 
Chamber’s six divisions. Almost 1,000 
key leaders of business participated in 
informal forums in 215 cities and the 


plan proved so successful that similar 
clinics are now being conducted. 

Field activities are aided by a four- 
fold reporting service. A publication 


1 ” 


known as “Governmental Affairs,” is 


sent out from Washington in specialized 


sections: Legislative Daily, Bill Digest, 
Administrative numbers and Special 


numbers. These reports keep subscribers 
up-to-date on congressional and admin- 
istrative affairs and cover specific bills 
before Congress at times when business 
men should be acting on them. 

In addition, thousands of personal 
letters have been sent to business men 
who information or advice on 
specific governmental problems—and to 
thousands of others, copies of bills, ad- 
ministrative orders, press releases and 
printed material. 

As Mr. Volgenau states: 

“The program is a medium for dis 
seminating information about the fed- 
eral Government and primarily about 
the doings of Congress. The purpose is 
to stimulate and coordinate the influ 
ence of American business men on na 
tional affairs.” 

No effort is made to build up pressure 


desire 
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Doin’ it with Diesels 


on the Satila he 








Hauling mile-long war freights over 
steep mountain grades calls for 
plenty of head-end power. 

Santa Fe is providing a lot of that 
power with the greatest fleet of 
5400 horsepower Diesel locomo- 
tives in American railroading. 

68 of these blue and yellow‘‘head- 
ends’ —the most powerful freight 
Diesels in the world—are now in 


Six of the big flect of Santa Fe 


freight Diesels at a service base. 





SANTA FE 


Serving The West and Southwest 


LED a eee 





operation over the toughest moun- 
tain climbs on the Santa Fe—and 
more are on order. 

Santa Fe’s dieselization program 
is another important step in getting 
the war freight through faster along 
“The Route to Tokyo’’—and in 
providing the most modern freight 
equipment to meet transportation 
needs in the days of peace to come. 
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NEWARK, NEW sERSEY 


, Breeze published this advertise- 


ment pledging its all to the winning of the war. In the months that followed, 
the performance in battle of Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, Armor Plate, 
and countless other specialties transformed the words of that pledge into 


effective action in the defeat of Germany. 


Now, as the full pressure of American naval and military might shifts 


to the Pacific, Breeze recommits to Final Victory its full production ... 


backed by its vast reservoir of manu- 
facturing and engineering experience 
accumulated and developed during its 
long peacetime and wartime operation. 

Tomorrow, when the skies are clear 
again, these samé facilities plus new 
Breeze skills and techniques will be 
yours to command for the rebuilding 
of transportation and industry in the 
era of electronics that lies ahead. 





Corporations Que. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


| siderations: 


| National 
| Governmental Affairs, the NAC of eagy 









groups. The policies approved by 
National Chamber are stated in % 
various communications to its Members 
and to the public. But the local chay 
bers are given all the facts on q ques 
tion rather than just the arguments § 
support of the Chamber’s policies, Intesaml 
est is centered on two important con-— | 






Are our constitutional 
fected by this sug 
action ? 

Would our 
altered by it? 

In the booklet, “Help Yourself to Bet 
ter Government,” recently issued by the 
Chamber’s Department 


processes afe 
ested congressionale| 





oO 
— 






economic structure 


De 






of 







state or local chamber is advised: 

“When they have the facts, poll your. 
members on each national issue. Fing 
out definitely what their genuine mae 
jority opinion is. They may be 50-50 on#) 
an issue instead of 100 per cent either 
for or against. Use polls particularly)| 
on matters of real national import whiche 
will soon be acted upon by Congress, | 
And publicize the poll returns. Use thes} 
mails or phone calls to take the votes# 











Committees are improved J 





THESE operations are getting results. 
The local chambers are putting men) 
who are truly interested in national 
affairs on their NAC’s. There are such 
nen in every community. Many are on} 
other committees and are overworked, 
but “a million business men exerting 
themselves wildly and sporadically may 
never have a measurable effect on a 
single national issue. Through proper 
organization they can hardly fail to 
wield great influence.” As Volgenau hag 
written: 

“The chairman must be at least 30 
per cent statesman. His interest in na- 
tional affairs should be wide and founded 
as much upon the general public good as 











Wh 


| upon the welfare of business.” 


The NAC’s are informed on congres- | ; 
|One is 


sional organization and methods and 
committees. They are directed to get | the we. 
personally acquainted with their con- 
gressmen. One thousand personal let- which 
ters are of more value than resolutions. | s pric 
“Don’t high-pressure, but show that 
you have a stake in the game.” Al 
“Use every means of publicity.” been t 
“Know your congressman. Get from 
him what he has and give him your | M0re | 
best.” Th 
Through all the National Chamber's 
publicity the emphasis is on the fact | man-n 
that what is best for all of us is best | and de 
for the individual and the community, 
and on statesmanship rather than on has dr 
politics. | ities ay 


There may never be the congressional 
specialists national legislation of 
whom Congressman Brown has heard 
talk. But the program should at least 
serve to inform the overworked col 
gressman on what the business maf 
back home is thinking about in matters 
of national interest. 

Also to help the business 


on 


AN 


in think. 
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Which one is the heiress? 


One is a working girl, the other a debutante. Yet, from 


ire dressed, it is almost impossible to tell 


toda 


at prices that zzllions of 


the way they 


which is which. For y, fashionable apparel is available 
women can afford. 
nen’s fashions has 
of 


are made of rayon. 


A major force in democratizing 


ven the in videspread us¢ rayon. Today 


nore than half of mens dress¢ 


understood. 


[he reasons are easily Rayon, being a 
man-made fiber, is the subject of constant improvement 


| ugh scientific research. As its price 


has drop ved from $4 a ound to >s¢éa yound, its ¢ ual- 
P} + I I | 


ities and uses have anced at orresponding rate. It 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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has become the customary fiber for an ever-widening 


range of fabric textures. 
Ravon’s influence has made women’s ready-to-wear a 
an estimated half- 


2 billion dollar industry, in which 


million people earn their living. This has had social 


well as economic effects. To dress smartly is no longer 
the special privilege of a wealthy few. It is a hunger that 


woman of average imeans Can now 


an\ og satisfy. 
Here, then, is another aspect of the broad contribu- 
all 


by the continuous research program of * the American 


tion to a better life for America that is being made 


Viscose Corporation, 
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Ballyhoo Runs Wild 


(Continued from page 26) 

When I first saw Washington, 35 
years ago, a reporter as a special treat 
showed me a lone duplicating machine 
in the unpretentious publicity office of 
the Agriculture Department. Other de- 
partments called in the reporters when 
an item of news was available for the 
press, or a stenographer used carbons 
and typed a statement. Today a paper 
blizzard of news releases hits Washing- 
ton every noon. The Bureau of Budget, 
four years ago, located $3,675,695 worth 
of duplicating equipment in publicity 
service. 


Business helps delivery 


MINDFUL of the jingle, ‘Fleas have 
other fleas upon their backs to bite ’em 
... and so ad infinitum,” government 
publicity, like other big industries, has 
created private business. For a nominal 
monthly charge, private messenger 
services collect each office’s daily re- 
leases and deliver them to clients. 

The hinterland can be deluged by 
“penalty” mail—official mail on which 
no postage is charged—as every editor 
outside of Washington knows. In 1945, 
this mail—*$300 penalty for private use” 
—exclusive of “exempt” mail of Army, 
Navy and Post Office, may run to l,- 
841,856,000 pieces distributed at a cost 
of $27,628,000 to the Post Office, based 
on figures just reported for six months. 
This is exclusive of “franked” mail 
where a facsimile signature of a con- 
gressman or presidential widow or 
“free” for a member of the armed serv- 
ices appears on the envelope. Propa- 
ganda literature, though substantial, 
is a minor portion of this flood of free 
mail. By government branches, it 
ranges from 59 letters at a postal ex- 
pense of 80 cents for the Legislative 
Counsel of the House of Representa- 
tives in six months, to 172,111,000 pieces, 
costing $2,582,000, for the Treasury De- 
partment, the latter including the re- 
minders which every income taxpayer 
receives four times a year. 

Since “penalty” mail is too slow for 
Washington, the bureaus solve their 
messenger shortage by making bundle 
deliveries of their releases to the lobby 
of the National Press Club where re- 
porters and visitors can pick up copies. 
The bulk of these releases is bona fide 
information with little of the propa- 
ganda or opinion molding at which 
certain departments direct their heavy 
activities. 

On a prolific day, a reporter who 
takes a single copy of each release 
25 to 100 copies of each will be on the 
big table—can return to his office with 
one and one-half pounds of paper. The 
news value of the table display, deter- 
mined by what is eventually published, 
is a question of opinion but the intrinsic 
salvage paper value can run to a ton a 
month. 
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To Washington feudists, the table dis- 
play of releases discloses the failure of 
OWT’s ambition to handle all govern- 
ment publicity. Although OWI would 
gladly detail a staff to other offices, the 
old line departments know the Arab 
fable of the camel which stuck its head 
through the tent flap. Before long, the 
camel filled the tent and the owner was 
out. 

Also some in OWI see how it could be 
useful and survive after the war. If it 
could supply the American people with 
all they are permitted to know about 
their own Government, as is planned in 
liberated countries, press 
and newspapers might close their Wash- 
ington offices. 

OWT is excruciatingly helpful. It issues 
a daily calendar advising newspaper 
editors which releases they should read. 
It also provides magazine editors with 
lists of articles which, in its same eager 
opinion, will improve their publications. 

It will even write the articles, add 
pictures or drawings and get nation- 
wide publicity for the magazine after 
they are printed. 

These are only a small phase of OWI's 
promotional activities. In 
with other agencies and departments, 
it produces motion pictures, shorts and 
full length. For radio it 
corded music and speeches, traveling 
speakers and entertainers. 

In addition to channeling thousands 
of releases from other branches of gov- 
ernment, OWI releases its litera- 
ture. Congress has limited its domestic 
publications to the annual Government 
Manual but apparently a 3,000-word 
press release is not a “publication.” 

A recent production was a release of 
that length on the symptoms and treai- 
ment of malaria and the annoying antics 
of mosquitoes. 

OWT has a teeming office in Washing- 
ton and another beehive in New York 
City. Its latest personnel report showed 
9,385 employees, 5,362 of whom, includ- 
ing 1,661 Americans, were overseas. 

With few exceptions, releases from 
FTC, NWLB, OPA, WPB, NLRB and 
the Department of Agriculture—which 
includes WFA, AAA and CCC—are rou- 
tine executive orders or reports on hear- 
ings. 


associations 


cooperation 


pre Vides re- 


own 


300 words a day 


OPA has nine and WPB has 15 “‘infor- 
mation specialists” as identified by in- 
dividual releases. As measured by total 
output, an OPA specialist averages 300 
words of information a day while WPB 
writers bat out only 250. The averages 
are low compared to a newspaper city 
room, but each scrap of straight copy 
requires OK’s from supervising func- 
tionaries. 

Releases have a distinctive trade- 
mark or flavor for a department or 
agency. An unvarying first line from one 
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publicist is: “John W. Snyder, Feg 
Loan Administrator, announced, 

. . -” Opening paragraphs from the 
Petroleum Administration carry the 
formation that “Deputy Petroleym 
ministrator Ralph K. Davies said, 7% 
This does not become monotonous § 
Mr. Davies also “announced,” “re 
ported,” “pointed out,” “explained” ang 
“called attention to’”’ on other Occasions 
But Mr. Davies is only a depy 
cleared up by Interior Departmen 
leases with the reiteration: “Segpatgs 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, who ag 
ministers both the Petroleum Adminis } 
tration for War and the Solid Fuels Aq. 
ministration for War...” 

Press agenting executive heag 
through handouts is so general that an 
exception is conspicuous. Since Jesse 
Jones vacated his many swivel chair 
the Commerce Department and 4 
branches have become impersonal, Tip 
name of Henry A. Wallace does not ap- 
pear in handouts. 

Government publicity bureaus ap 
equally useful in producing magazin 
articles or books for their officig) 
patrons. The official receives a high 
price for his “writing” and the public 
pays for government information whig 
Government Printing Office would dig 
tribute in a free pamphlet or at cost @ 
production. 

Congress outlawed the title “publicity 
expert” in 1913. It was replaced on office 
doors by a wide assortment of high 
sounding substitutes. Director of Public 
Relations is the favorite. A government 
agent may be a “research ¢ 
ordinator,” “public counsellor,” “Tiaison 
officer,” “executive assistant” to a 
chairman, administrator or board of d 
rectors, “coordinator,” “deputy admin 
istrator” or even an “assistant to the 
assistant” of something. Several years 
ago Congress discovered that one assist- 
ant attorney general was an ex-news 
paperman-press agent. It passed a law 
that henceforth attorneys 


must be lawyers. 


















press 


government 


Expensive information 


THE upper strata of rechristened pub 
licity experts are in the $5,600, and! 
$6,500 and $8,000 and overtime classif- 
cations. A few are higher. They afe 
under civil service. The competitive ex 
amination boils down to an official sub- 
mitting the name of the man he wants 
and the Commission agreeing under 
Form 57 that he is qualified. Current 
appointments, however, are only for the 
duration. Elmer Davis, director of OWI 
at $12,000, midway between Cabinet 
officers and congressmen, tops the pub 
licity salary list. His office also has te 
largest galaxy of $8,000 and $9,000 men 
listed in the Official Register for 1944. 

Top salaries are only a slight indica 
tion of publicity costs. One agriculture 
information office with an $8,000 chief, 
has a $103,393 salary roll and several 
times that in operating expense. 

In radio publicity, the finest current 
example is that prepared by the State 


Department’s promotion experts and 
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Packages that Sell 


-wrapped on machines 
that SAVE — 





a ocr 


a package with real selling punch... . 4 At 
— “4 the same time, mounting costs will have 

We have a machine. =~... ~ a epee 
for every wrapping We've helped leading package goods 


purpose 


manufacturers lick such problems for 
more than 30 years. Today, our machines 
meet a wider variety of needs than ever— 
and they operate at higher speeds and 
lower costs. Why not consult us now so 
you'll be ready when business gets the 
“go” sign? 

Write for our booklet “Sales Winning Packages” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 





NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





HE DRAWING BOARD! 


Consider the better perform- 
ance and the economies of 
Morse Silent and Roller Chain 
Drives. Positive, no-slip opera- 
tion... TEETH NOT TEN- 
SION .. . eliminates power 
waste, assures smooth, trouble- 
free operation, When your 
power transmission problem is 
on the drawing board, call the 
Morse engineer . . . that’s 
where savings can start! 





FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS CLUTCHES 





| known, even in the Department, as 


| published by the Government, and to 


“Archie’s Tavern.” With Assistant Ser. 
retary of State Archibald MacLeigh gg 
master of ceremonies, this Program rung 
a half hour on a national hook-up op 
Saturday evenings. On it, subjects are 
discussed in a jocular, carefree fashion 
by officials who, before the microphone 
are addressed by their first names, _ 

The announced purpose for the broad. 
casts is to sound out public opinion ang 
to explain national policies on domegti. 
and world issues. It has met difficulties 
The public response to invitations fo, » 
opinions and questions was so enthy. 
siastic that, at this writing, some 10,09 
letters have not been opened by the de. | 
partment. 

On the other hand, the speakers’ ex. 
planations of the Polish situation, elec. | 
tions in Yugoslavia, membership in the | 
forthcoming league, Korean indepen. 
dence, Dumbarton Oaks and other gyb. | 
jects have not been in entire accord | 
with national or even the State Depart- 
ment’s own policies. 





Criticized by Congress 


CONGRESSIONAL complaints are that | 
these programs are propaganda for 
plans which have not been adopted’as 
government programs. The same ap. 
plies to such moving picture productions 
as to certain movie shorts and “Wateh- 
tower of the World,” to much literature 


activities of various private organiza- 
tions under names adopted for the ocea- 
sion. Though the time and cost may be 
donated by private individuals or con 
cerns, they are encouraged and assisted 
by the government publicity bureaus. 


~- 





| 
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Congressmen also contend, citing in- 
stances, that government publicity 
often is active in organizing pressure 
groups, though the law specifies that 
using government funds to influence 
legislation is a penal offense. 





“Propaganda, particularly propa- 


ganda backed by the unlimited force of 
government funds, is likely to destroy 
democracy from within,” Sen. Robert 
A. Taft declared in the Senate. 

“I welcome factual information from 
the Government, even that which argues 


openly for administration policies, if it 
rives a reasonable statement of the | 


position of the opponents,” he said later. 
“I object to the misrepresentation con- 
tained in the present propaganda, to the 
smearing of opponents, to stirring up 
pressure groups against Congress, and 
particularly to secret propaganda. 

“Newspapers report that clergymen 
have been brought to Washington by 
the Treasury Department to be indoctri- 
nated for pulpit appeals to bring pres 
sure on Congress in behalf of the col 
troversial Bretton Woods proposals,” i@ 
continued. 

“The War Department, on April 26, 
brought some 40 leaders of women’s 0F 
ganizations to Washington from differ 
ent parts of the United States. They 
were spirited into the Pentagon Built 
ing to hear talks on compulsory military 
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Crammed with NEW-WEST FACTS 


ropa- 
fore It’s An Amazing NEW West is 48 pages of information and statistics that should be in 
_ Robert the hands of every manufacturer interested in profiting by the astonishing expansion of mar- 
kets,and theindustrial developmentsthat havetaken place in the past few years. 170 nationally- 
known manufacturers, and hundreds of others, already have plants in Metropolitan Oakland 


Area, or have purchased sites for the erection of factories as soon as priorities will permit. 





ion from 
h argues 
ies, if it 
. of the 


pre sso This book, crammed with vital facts about the NEW West, shows why you, too, should locate 
1 On 


‘a, to the | in Metropolitan Oakland Area. It gives you the facts and figures, in concise yet detailed form, 


po which will help you solve your market, distribution, transportation and other West Coast 
Ja. problems. Write for it! 
orgymen 
gton by 
indoctri- 
ng pres 
the con- 
sals,” he 


CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will give us—in strict confi- 
dence of course —information regarding your proposed West 
Coast operation, we will compile, without obligation, specific in- 
formation applied directly to your problems. 
We suggest that you permit us to cooperate with you mow in working out 
your preliminary plans, including the purchase of a site, so that you will be 
able to start your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant the moment restrictions 
are lifted. As the first step, 
Write for this new 48-page book now! 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
389 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4s0¢ 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
1 NESS) MAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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* e . service. They were warned not to di 
va it oss istory ay epeat close that they had been m the ous 
building, or who had talked to them . 

to identify the War Department in any 


ss a s | way but to go home and spread the ‘only 
BUT i WON T 4 | true story’ of the military plans, J Con. 
4 tend that performance was not only 3/ 
misuse of government funds but under. 

hand and un-American.” 
“The government publicity bureays 
should be purely information S€rvices 


not the propaganda organs into which 
they have grown,” Rep. F. Edwarj 













Hebert said. “Their only justifiable pur. 
pose is to inform the public and Con. | 
gress.” 

“Some of these government bureays 
are among the most vicious propagang. 
ists of this generation,” declared Sep 
George A. Wilson, showing a form let. 
ter from the Boston office of OPA urg: | 
ing pressure on congressmen debatip, 
price control. “They take the attitug 
that the American people are not of age 
not able to think for themselves and not 
| entitled to hear both sides of an igsye” 
| The only control which Congress has 

over government publicity, promotion 

and propaganda—scattered like needles | 
through the executive department hay. } 

stacks—is through appropriations, * 

“What each department or agency 
spends for publicity is one of the most 
closely guarded secrets of government, 
says Senator Harry F. Byrd, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Nonessentia] 

| Expenditures which already has effected 
some  $3,000,000,000 in economies 
“We've attempted to make a study and 
| tried for months and months to get 
| figures, buried in a maze of fancy titles 
and vague items.”’ 

The Bureau of the Budget did make 
such a survey for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941. Congressmen say that | 
two years of spade work by the Bureau 
were needed, so deeply had the publicists 
burrowed. 
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AFTER WORLD WAR ONE credit losses 
climbed quickly. In just three years... as the 
accompanying chart shows .. . the number of 
commercial and industrial failures jumped to 
367% of the 1919 total; current liabilities in- 
volved soared to 551%. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? Will failures 


multiply again? No one knows. Even now 


More than 8,000 man-years 











upsets caused by unforeseen developments | THE survey showed 2,895 federal em- 
after goods are shipped may leave customers frozen . . . or worse. | ployees devoting all their time and 31; 
That’s why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of busi- 618 giving part of their time, or a total 
° ; : 3 of 8,43314 man-years, for publicity. The 

ness carry American Credit Insurance ... and why you need it too. cost was $27,769,940, of which $19,468 
, R ; eee : be : 470 was for salaries. Among costs not 
American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your included was “penalty” mail, an e& 
accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your cus- pense of $19,717,348 to the Post Office 
tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write now peor cig The Bureau specified Se 
f ri : : : = 5 38 chatty house organs cost the tax 

for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company of payers $310,153, and that two-thirds of 
New York, Dept. 41, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. the other publications, costing $13,751, 





797, were not required by law. 
“An estimate of $300,000,000 spent in 


<= -_— | 
Ba gh 1944, is not too far away,” added Rep. co 





PRESIDENT | John Taber, a member of the Joint Com- | ns 
| 52Yoar | | mittee and ranking minority memberof | | de 
the House Appropriations Committee. | an 


o 
AMERICAN Ameriean “The activities of the so-called publicity 
CREDIT INDEMNITY bureaus are a menace to decent govern- 


‘ e P ; wee é 
ment. Our people are being forced to 
COMPANY Credit Insurance | pay for propaganda which is destroying 
» 


a 2 x their own liberties.” 
I ays You When Government publicity was in its in- 


Your Customers Can‘t fancy four years ago. The garden has 
: not been weeded since. 


oF New YORK 
e 2 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CGANADA | 68 NATION'S BUSINESS 
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EVEN THE CHILDREN are “customers” of coal—chances are the 
“charged water” in their sodas was fizzed by gas made from 
coal! From coal come wholesome flavors and colors for candy 
... More than 200,000 vital, useful, or convenient products 
depend on coal. And coal supplies most of America’s heat, light, 
and power. Truly, Bituminous Coal betters all living!- 


BITUMINOUS as COAL | 
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AMERICAN LIFE DEPENDS ON COAL 


Last year, for home, factory, farm, in- 
dustry and railroads, the coal industry pro- 
duced over 620 million tons . . . more coal 





than has ever been mined in any year in 
anv country! And the industry is hard at 
work to make your post-war coal for home heating in 


more uniform sizes, dustless—cleaner than ever. 


Surprising Facts about Bituminous Coal 
1. To power 94% of their locomotives, America’s rail- 
roads need nearly a fitth of all the Bituminous Coal 
mined in this country. 
2. The hourly wage rate for the mining of Bituminous 
Coal is among the highest for all basic industries. 
3. By far the greater part of America’s industry is lo- 
cated where coal is easily available —not only because 
coal is the most efficient and economical source of elec- 
tric power, but also because nearness to coal means 


nearness to industry's biggest markets. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Lend-Lease Grab Bag 


(Continued from page 22) 
demand be unleashed on the American 
market simultaneously with a limited 
resumption of civilian production, which 
will call out an estimated $75,000,000, - 
000 in dormant domestic buying power. 

It is important to note that the things 
most insistently demanded abroad are 
precisely the items needed most urgent- 
ly at home—trucks, railroad equipment, 
machine tools, mining machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery, petroleum refining 
equipment, textiles, lumber, leather, 
paints and oils, building hardware and 
electrical equipment—all the more rea- 
son why American reconversion and full 
production. should come first in our 
planning. 

We began reconstruction of the 
French economy in October 1944. By 
March 1, 1945, we had supplied in the 
civilian categories 4,000 tractors, 650 
road graders, 3,000 air compressors, 500 
cranes, and 20,000 other items of con- 
struction equipment, making a total of 
1,000,000 tons; also 125,000 tons of stee! 
rails, 150,000 tons of bridge steel, and 
30,000 tons of structural steel. We have 
also shipped to France 1,746 locomotives 
and 20,600 freight cars. Another con- 
signment of 30,200 freight cars “hav: 
been disassembled for shipment,” and 
are now being transported. 

Before we started French industrial 
rehabilitation, we had restored the 
French military power to the tune of 
$700,000,000 up to January 31, 1945. This 
fund equipped eight divisions of the 
French Army, plus 80 combat units in 
the new French air force. Last February 
we made commitments to equip eight 
additional divisions, plus 60 more air 
units before the end of summer. 

Since November, 1942, the report says, 
we have spent “more than $200,000,000”’ 
to rebuild the French fleet. 


Help for the French Navy 


TO assist the French Navy, we over- 
hauled and modernized 25 French com- 
bat ships in U.S. yards, and transferred 
to the De Gaulle Government a few more 
than 200 small naval craft built in the 
U. S. The official summary of lend-leas¢ 
assistance to France continues: 

“Operating in the Mediterranean ar 
three heavy and seven light cruisers, al! 
with American equipment, and well ove: 
100 other warships, including destroyer 
escorts, submarine chasers, patrol craft, 
and minesweepers, supported by the 
necessary harbor tugs and supply craft, 
all of which, except the cruisers, were 
built in the United States and given to 
France.” 

We have also assigned 26 merchant 
ships to carry civilian supplies exclu- 
sively for France. 

Our military forces also have released 
$30,000,000 worth of civilian supplies 
in France. In addition, our army en- 
gineers have repaired highways, rail- 
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roads, ports, electric utilities, water 
works and sewerage systems. 

Also, through January, 1945, we had 
given France 1,091 airplanes, plus $14,- 
000,000 worth of spare parts; 1,100 
armored tanks, 2,300 armored guns, 
255,000 rifles, 20,000 cargo trucks, 14,000 
trailers, 5,400 command cars, and 8,800 


small trucks. 


We also have pledged to France 
2,600,000 military uniforms, 200,000 
heavy duty truck tirés, 200,000,000 
board feet of lumber, 3,000,000 light 


bulbs, $10,000,000 worth of X-ray film, 


500,000 drawing instruments, 90,000 
tons of cement, and 100,000 gallons of 
paint. 


In addition, we shipped to France in 
January this year these items classified 
as non-military: 


Zinc 1,968 metric tons 
Sulphur 8,252 “3 4 
Jute bags 1,399 

Rice 1,414 ég - 
Lard 5,396 - = 
Milk 5,504 “ i 
Cotton 5,000 = ” 
Newsprint 1,115 - 
Roofing 3,141 we 
Medical supplies 500 

Asbestos 890 

Coppel 5,750 


These figures illustrate the practical- 
ly limitless range of our reconstruction 
allocations under lend-lease. Yet all of 
these items fall within the $2,500,000,000 
limit stipulated in the new French 
agreement—about ten per cent of the 
total fund available today. 

Because of limitations on _ trans- 
Atlantic shipping space before V-E Day, 
French requisitions were coming in 
faster than the goods could be moved. 
So new purchases of civilian items sim- 
ply were stockpiled for French account 
in the U. S., after being cleared by the 
various federal control agencies. Among 
such “‘authorized purchases” for French 
account as of early February (after the 
January shipments listed above) were: 


30,000,000 feet gypsum wall board 
25,000 tons of lard 
25,000 tons condensed 
36,000 tons cotton 

9,000 motor trucks 
12,000 tons copper 
5,000 tons lead 
2,000 tons zinc 
2,000 tons tin 
7,000 tons synthetic rubber 
2,500 tons carbon black 
15,000 tons ammonium nitrate 
3,000 tons asbestos 
1,000 tons tobacco 
3,000 tons horseshoes 
29 tons motion picture film 


milk 


Although Italy does not qualify for 
lend-lease, the Allied Control Commis- 
sion acts as clearing house for a vast 
relief and reconstruction program in 
that country. As in France, U. S. Army 
engineers in Italy have reconstructed 
hundreds of miles of railways and high- 
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ways, have restored bridges, docks an 
port facilities; have repaired and rebuilt 
public utilities in Rome, Naples, Palermy 
and half a dozen lesser cities. To date 
we have spent $6,280,000 for repair ang 
maintenance of 3,832 miles of Ttalian 
highways. 

Principally from American Supplies 
the Allied Control Commission already 
has landed in Italy, for civilian account 
1,100,000 tons of foodstuffs and 1,200,009 
tons of other supplies. Since July, 1943 
we have given Italy 290,000 tons of Coal, 





29,000 tons of chemicals, 7,000 tons of | 


textiles, 6,000 tons of newsprint, 7,000 : 


tons of medicine, 4,000 tons of Soap, and 
10,000 tons of miscellaneous supplies— 
“for purely civilian purposes.” 

These supplies are in addition to thoge 
provided by other Allied powers and py 
private sources, such as the Americay 
Red Cross. 

In addition, UNRRA has made an gj. 
location of $50,000,000 for Italian fooq 
supplies. 

Over and above the food programs of 
the Army, UNRRA and the Red Cross. 


the Control Commission also is supply. | 


| 


ing approximately $1,000,000 a monty | 


in vitamin 


supplies. 


concentrates and 


Houses to go to England 


THE first reconstruction project for 
England under lend-lease calls for 30- 
000 prefabricated houses, at a cost of 


$50,000,000. Allocation of materials for 


medical | 





this project was approved by WPB on | 


Feb. 9. 

“The materials for these houses will 
come out of the allocations that would 
otherwise have been made to our own 
civilian and will represent 
practically no impact upon the military 
effort,” WPB explained. Shipments ar 
scheduled to be completed before. the 
end of the year. 

With the opening of the Stilwell 
Road from India to China last February, 
we launched a program to rehabilitate 
internal transport in the Chungking 
area, beginning with an initial alloca- 
tion of 15,000 motor trucks under lend- 
lease. About the same time we opened 
a 2,000-mile pipeline from Calcutta to 
China. 

“An oil refinery provided by the U.S, 
which already has reached India, and 
several power plants are included in the 
program ... American technicians al- 
ready have arrived in China to organize 
the new transport system. They live in 
roadside shacks with the Chinese whom 
they will train ... The first group of 
Chinese trainees—automotive mechan- 
ics, medical technicians and _ railroad 
engineers—are about to start their 
studies in this country.” 

Before the opening of the Stilwell 
toad, we were moving an average of 
30,000 tons monthly to China by air, over 
the Himalayan Hump. With the new 
pipeline and the new road, FEA hopes 
that we may now approach more nearly 
the lend-lease volume “actually needed 
by China.” 

During the first four 
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jend-lease operations, allocations to 
China and India were only 6.9 per cent 
of the total, as compared with 43.6 per 
cent for Great Britain, 28.7 for Russia, 
13 for the M: diterranean area. 

One of the heaviest burdens of our 
d-lease operation to date has been a 


Jen ae 
hidden item related to the British- 
American exchange stabilization pro- 
gram. 

As a step to avoid unmanageable 


postwar disparities in dollar-pound ex- 
change, all lend-lease arrivals are 
evaluated in Britain, for bookkeeping 
purposes, at the 1941 “stabilization” 
price level. But the actual cost of U. S. 
production, of course, has been any- 
where from 25 to 40 per cent above the 
1941 level; in some foods, current prices 
are 50 per cent above 1941. 


Lend-lease at cut prices 


BUT when the day comes for a final 
casting of accounts, all of these items 
will be credited to the U. S. at 1941 
prices. By this involved—and generally 
yunknown—process we have shipped to 
Great Britain approximately $18,000,- 
000,000 in lend-lease goods and services 
since 1941, and have subsidized each dol- 
lar of lend-lease allocation with up- 
wards of another 25 per cent through 
the stabilization price agreement. 

In presenting arguments for extension 
of lend-lease through the reconstruction 
era, England insists that, by carrying 
her armament and defense load alone 
during 1940-41, she dug deep into her 
resources and manpower before Amer- 
ica really got into the fight. For that 
reason, runs the London argument, 
America should sustain the Empire 
with lend-lease through a reasonable 
period of reconversion and reconstruc- 
tion. 

No legal arrangements exist today for 
relief and rehabilitation aid to Germany, 
save through direct military expendi- 
tures in the occupied areas. But FEA 
already has made thorough surveys 
within Germany in an attempt to esti- 
mate the postwar potential of the sur- 
viving German economy in those areas 
delegated to American control. These 
surveys indicate that the German 
economy now functioning at only 
about five per cent of wartime capacity. 

American policy does not contemplate 
any considerable measures of recon- 
struction, but is interested in stimulat- 
ing that degree of economic rehabilita- 
tion which will enable the German popu- 
lation to sustain both itself and the 
cupation Whatever we may 
elect to call it—military expense, lend- 
lease, or relief—we face the necessity of 


is 


OCc- 


forces. 


restoring a subsistence economy in Ger- 
many if our occupation forces are to be 
given a reasonable chance of survival 


against disease and civil commotions. 

A sharp demonstration of this type 
of compulsion came to light last month 
in Holland, where some sections of the 
population were found so far advanced 
in starvation they could no longer han- 
dle ordinary relief foods. We shipped 
several tons of vitamin concentrates by 


ik 
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sesecsececcecceeeee YOUR Product can be 


improved with a Kimpreg’ Surface 


A revolutionary new alloy-like material 
is achieved by fusing to plywood’s sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of KIMPREG. This 
resultant material is not a plywood in the 
ordinary sense, not a plastic laminate. 
It is a brand new, better structural medi- 
um with countless applications in many 
products —including, very probably, those 
you plan for post-war production. 

With kimprec, plywood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood —yet has a plastic’s smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
paintless finish. 


Kimprec adds the following advantages 
to plywood: 1) increases durability and 









impreg 


Among the users of KIMPREG are: Buffelen Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company ; Olympic Plywood Company ; Washington 
"Veneer ¢ ompany ; and the Wheeler, Osgood Company ; all of 
whom are currently producing a Douglas Fir Plywood surfaced 
with KIMPREG, This product is sold under the trade name 
of Inderon, 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


flexural strength; 2) provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor-plates against 
extreme abrasion; 4) diminishes grain- 
raising effects; 5) makes the material 
scuffproof, splinterproof, snag -resistant; 
6) affords a stainproof, washable, “‘wipe 
clean”’ surface; 7) creates resistance to 
chemical action, decay, temperature-ex- 
tremes, fire, vermin, and mold. Moreover, 
it is warm to the touch, does not have 
the chill “‘feel’’ of metal surfaces. 

Today all KrmprEc is required for mili- 
tary needs. Post-war, however, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Now is the time to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of KIMPREG-surfaced materials for 
your peacetime requirements. 


* 
TRADE MARK 










Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg 
book: Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 











CATCH UP 


Additional family responsibilities 
mean a need for additional 
protection for dependents. 

A Prudential representative 


can help you to "catch up" 
on your life insurance. 





Che PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















THEY’LL COME BACK ,*” 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 








Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 





» MARYLAND'S Ambassador 
of Good Cheer is definitely 
y beer. But to the 
flavor it seems to 






/remumn 


blmm\ 


by the 
ONAL BREWING COMPANY 
\ ORE IN MARYLAND 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 











air, in an attempt to restore the Ciges, 
tive process. ‘ 

Another item to get AA-1 priority », 
May was $176,000 worth of pipe ‘and 
pumping equipment to help restore the 
water system of Athens. 


Europe is getting help 


“WE also have provided some quanti. 
ties of textiles for clothing destity, 
populations,” Krug continued. “One hun. 
dred and eighty additional locomotiye, 
have been scheduled for Eastern p). 





ropean countries supplied by UNRR, 
and the UNRRA freight car schedule 
are now being developed in WPB. Som, 
11,000 commercial trucks have beg 


allocated to liberated European ares | 
as | 


during 1945.” 

Poland and Czechoslovakia also ay, 
receiving assistance, mostly through 
UNRRA. In May, UNRRA shipped 19. 
000 tons of food, clothing, seeds, ang 
medical supplies to these two countries 

In short, the public record makes jt 
clear that, while the U. S. operates yp. 
der a rather strongly stated nationaj 
policy of not stretching lend-lease t 
purposes of postwar reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, we are, in fact, supply- 
ing such aid today to no less than nin 
European nations and making economi 
surveys of prospective needs in half 
dozen other countries. In addition, 
special Congressional Commission of 
Inquiry has recommended an immediat 


appropriation of $100,000,000 for recon- | 


struction and industrial rehabilitatior 
in the Philippine Islands. 

But since V-E Day we have been 
striking at this whole problem of relief 
reconstruction and rehabilitation in hap 
hazard fashion, doling out $1,000,00 
here and $10,000,000 there as cases 
arose. We have no policy or program 
and not the slightest idea what the total 
cost may be. 

In the course of debate on the lené:- 
lease extension last April, Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, warned of 
precisely this development. 

“I suggest that the Administration 
should prepare for us an over-all esti- 
mate of the total commitments which it 
contemplates in the postwar field,” he 
said. “Instead of a reckless and piece- 
meal process ... we should be able t 
judge each sector against the back- 
ground of the whole. Otherwise we cal- 
not act with prudence and foresight or 
with the elementary precaution which 
we owe to our own people.” 


ly: 

What will be asked of us for UNRRA’ 

What will be asked of us for relief 
in areas which UNRRA can’t reach? 

What will be asked of us in lend-least 
hangover ? 

What will be asked of us under the 
Bretton Woods agreements? 

What expenditures are contemplated 
in the name of Pan-American coopera 
tion ? 

What will be our financial stake it 
various other international organiza 
tions, present and prospective? 
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Somewhere within 
phone call of the place 
where you do business 
there’s a man whose job 
it is to keep mistakes 
from happening. 

| He can help you keep 

them from happening in your business. 


| 


| 





| This man is your National representative. As a result 
| of training and experience he knows systems... the 
kind that every business needs to obtain facts and 
figures on which to base decisions, to handle money 
and keep records and keep books. 





Whatever the size or nature of your business may 
be... Small store, big bank, modest laundry, or huge 
plant... the National representative can show you a 
proven system that’s designed to fit your specific needs. 


| 












The man who 
keeps mistakes 
from happening 








This Help Costs You Nothing 


You can prove this to your own satisfaction without 
obligation. You have only to ask, and the National 
representative will be glad to discuss the systems used 
in your business. 


As a result of this check, you may well be able to 
cut costs and reduce mistakes in handling general 
bookkeeping, posting of accounts receivable, and dis- 
tribution of sales and costs. 


Why not take advantage of this opportunity to talk 
over your problems now? Remember, there is no ob- 
ligation. Simply call your National representative, 
have him go over your present system with you, and 
you can make whatever decision the facts suggest. 


National Accounting- Bookkeeping Machines are 
available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 








GENTLE \ 


\ 





and mild as a joyous 
Spring lamb...that’s 


Country Doctor 
Vibe lixitite 


the pipe smoker's 


ECONOMY-LUXURY | 


Matecece 25¢ 





TRY IT TODAY 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





At a Glance 











Exact time is the interest- 
center of this new electric clock 
in its clean-cut case of beautifully 
grained woods. Perfect for home 
or office. Soon at your dealers.* 


FROM rue Barre FAMILY OF 
Fine Hifls 


*At present we're 100% on war work. 
Buy bonds now — your clock later. 














|At least 1,500 miles of coaxial 


What will be our expenditures in the 
rehabilitation of the Philippines—a 
challenge which has a priority right-of- 
way? 

What will be asked of us in respect 
of the expanded Export-Import Bank? 

What is contemplated by way of di- 
rect government postwar credits to our 
Allies ? 

“This does not exhaust the list,” he 
explained. “It merely exemplifies the 
problem. I submit it is high time we 
tested this total prospectus against the 
available American resources which 
in the midst of our own terrific postwar 
we can commit to these ex- 
ternal purposes. 

“This is not only due to our own peo- 
ple; it is also due to the world, which 
otherwise may be misled into a reliance 
and expectation which it is physically 
and financially impossible for us to ful- 
fill 

“Such ultimate disappointments, such 
ultimate disillusionments, shatter good 
will and damage international friend- 
ships.” 

Yes, America stands ready and will- 
ing to cooperate wholeheartedly in 


necessities 





building a healthier, happier world, 

But, as Senator Vandenberg hag put 
it so aptly, “we are neither big eng 
nor rich enough to become perma, 
almoner to the whole earth.” 

Maybe we should change the yn 
repeal the Johnson Act, and call all fy. 
ture allocations loans. But whatever the 
financial nomenclature, the drain on 
American resources will still be the 
same. 

Unless some system of priorities iS fixeg 
clearly in our national policy, we likely 
shall see American business han 
on by its fingernails waiting for new 
equipment, new tools, new machinery, 
while the finest products of our miragy. 
lous industrial system float off over the 
seven seas to the nobler calling of worg 
reconstruction. 


ent 





The problem is a real one. Unless the 
American productive plant 
tained at maximum efficiency through 
adequate repair and renewal after jt 
wartime starvation, there simply wi} 
not be sufficient industrial production 
during the next two or three years to 
sustain the world’s economy at the sub. 
sistence level. 








More Phones and Television 


cable 
will be under ground by the end of this 
year if the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company maintains present 
progress on its five-year coaxial cable 
program involving 6,000 to 7,000 route 
miles of construction. 

With today’s terminal equipment, a 
pair of coaxials can provide 480 tele- 
phone circuits. Or the coaxial may be 


arranged to transmit both the visual 
images and the accompanying sound 


for television programs. 
While current haste in installing the 
cable is largely due to the need for long 


distance telephone circuits, the cables 
are planned as an interconnected sy® 
tem of backbone routes that will greatly 
facilitate network television programs 
after the war. The main routes pre 
jected are from New York to Miami, 
from Atlanta to Los Angeles, from Hast 
Coast to Chicago, and from Chicago @ 
New Orleans. 

The coaxial consists of a copper tube 
with a single wire in the center which 
insulated from the tube. Cables are made 
with four, six, or eight coaxials together 
with regular telephone wires within the 
cable sheath. 


— 
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We spent thousands 
on this Book and 


It’s yours for 
a 3¢ stamp! 


If you're like most men, you're probably 
not sure just what hazards your fire and 
casualty insurance covers . . . you're un- 
certain whether your insurance is adequate 
for today’s increased values . . . and you 

ee oe have no complete, detailed written record 
wwe 5 ey of your insurance protection. And that's 
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Protection Avatiable 


poles Oa et ‘ why you need this free U.S.F. & G. Personal 
Insurance Audit Book! 






ey vee rear i; é Clear, simply-worded, and with each 
M GECORATIOND—Ac sditional covet ° . 

i eer | hazard illustrated, this new Personal In- 
: “Hi t ance Audit Book enabl k 

. we 4 surance Audit Book enables you to make 
a ‘ 


your own complete insurance audit. It 
- provides a permanent record of property 
2k ae ta value, amount of present insurance, amount 
‘ of premiums, expiration dates, etc. 
thus giving you your fire and casualty 























you promptly with our 
compliments. Mail the 
coupon today. 


& 
—-———-- . insurance picture at a glance. 

DEMOLITION S nua persrpes = 

: ening be emsten A To obtain your free copy, 

. : ‘45 simply fill out and mail 

ae Pee s5 — - Tr 

: S77, 1 “= the attached coupon. Your 

SP 4 / x 

7 Qi. Personal Insurance Audit 

sak ioe ae eet Pen’ f y Book will be delivered to 
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wuannen pRemiuM 


cables Consult your insurance agent or broker 
od sys as you would your doctor or lawyer 
rreatly 

‘S pro ] 

Miami, Unirep Srates Fiveriry & Guaranty Co. r] 

m East ~~ Kk <: q; 143 E. Repwoop Srreetr | 

‘ago to Battimore 3, MarYLanp ! 

} « . en \ Se | 

tie Please send me a complimentary copy of your new ; 

hich is UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. Personal Insurance Audit Book. i 

e made affiliate : : 

a FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION DUNNE. 5 «4 ncwesiebeesesedso0es sees bKbessescoswoosses ; 

i 

HOME OFFICES ~ < BALTIMORE 3, MD. Address...+. dialeiatilin Saal at eee daaacnlle cansinales ! 
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BRUSH 
LADEN DUST | The Road Back to Labor Peace 





Continued from page 32 over the negotiation of a new Contragt 
management. The San Francisco Re- and points on which agreement had 
| gional Board granted the union petition. failed had been referred to the Boarg 
| The company appealed, saying that the One of these points concerned mjq 
| 


health program was experimental, that about smoking in plants. These rj 
it did not know what the ultimate cost traditionally have been made by man. 
would be, and that it was unwilling to agement. They are a part of the Safety 
ar shoulder an obligation from which it program. But the union wanted safety 
The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its could not get relief except with the con- controls made subject to collective bar 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically | sent of the union. The board at Wash- gaining, and here is what WLB saig 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center | inoton upheld the action of its San_ its order: . 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoif | pe ncisco subsidiary “After —r 4 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi- Sa Sane After consu tation with the shop 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- | committee, the Corporation shall make 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- | Experiments may be frozen reasonable rules in each plant regard. 
stead of floating through the air, the dust ” ing smoking. Any protest against the 
is converted into the most efficient sweep- | A SOMEWHAT similar situation arose Teasonableness of the rules may fe 
ing compound. in the Glenn L. Martin Company. Here treated as a grievance and decided by 
Tests have proved that “Dustless” | also a sick leave plan was involved. @n arbitrator agreed upon by the par- 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, | Over the dissent of the industry mem- ties or, failing agreement, appointed py 
pone ade nee ab on te ade bers, WLB ruled that such subjects as the War Labor Board.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 











also cuts labor and material costs in half sick leave are suitable for collective bar- Last summer some of the ticket 
GUARANTEED * |}gaining. The majority opinion said: agents of the Union Motor Coach Ter. 


“The Board in this case has directed Minal in Chicago went on strike be. 
offices, factories, schools, institutions aad | "3 2” existing sick leave plan should ee Se ee ee eee 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- |"°t be changed during the life of the work without neckties. The str am 
teed to meet your requirements. Prompt |@greement except through negotiation Called off and the dispute was handei 
shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- between the company and the union. over to the Chicago Regional War Labo 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. | This action has elicited from the dis- Board, which finally decided that, sine vt 
senting industry members an opinion the union contract did not specifically }ywtp 
warning employers ‘not to experiment Tregulate how employees should dress Dean 
with new programs for the benefit of the company had the right to prescrilk 7 
BRUSH COMPANY their employees,’ lest the Board ‘freeze’ Yeasonable rules on the subject, but 
TT Meritt ae | Such programs. that differences of opinion about thes 
“While we do not doubt the sincerity rules should be submitted to the regy.- | 
of our colleagues in sounding this alarm, lar grievance machinery and, if neces | 
the majority of the Board regards it as Sry, to arbitration. The Washingtor 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 


M Mi/waukee Dustless 














wholly unfounded. We had thought that >oard upheld this decision. Marin 
it was long ago agreed by all sides of a 
|the table that sick leave is a proper Promotion by arbitration =" 


| subject for collective bargaining.” 

In another decision, WLB ordered the THE trend is just as noticeable with 
Edison Sault Electric Company to in- respect to wages. Of course, in com | MsM/d 
clude in a union contract a provision panies having union contracts, deter- 


WES 4 





































pledging it not to abolish or amend the mination of general wage levels has saa 
HERMETICALLY existing sick leave and group insurance been subject to collective bargaining all 
SEALED | plans without the consent of the union. along. Until recently, however, the em-| As ou 
TRANSFORMERS | In appealing from a regional decision ployer, except as limited by seniorit; am 
: |to the same effect, the company had agreements, was supposed to have the} ~ | 
Avariety of approved : 


| argued that the sick leave and insurance right to decide whether a particular | Sufanc 
types and range of 








hind: it. aah eee | had been instituted voluntarily and that employee was entitled to a wage in- | in trat 
esting chaos they might have to be altered if finan- crease or an advance into a higher “7 
eats: Quasantend % | cial conditions should change. The Board bracket. But now these responsibilities; =~ 
poss government at Washington paid no heed to this of management are being threatene 
standards. plea. The company therefore found it- both by unions and government. There | 
self at the mercy of a union if it should is a strong tendency to subject the em-| Unde 
POWER TRANSFORMERS | find it necessary to modify the plans. ployer’s judgment on the merits of in- polici 
FOR YOUR Government policy of this kind de- dividual employees to collective bar- | in 
194-X MODEL | prives employers of discretionary rights gaining and to arbitration. | al 
| which long were taken for granted. Also In this field, WLB started out with jewels 
RADIO |—and here labor should be interested fairly conventional ideas. In a General 
For postwar electronic | it cannot fail to give employers a “Stop, Electric Company case last fall, th 
songs specify | Look and Listen” signal when they are Washington board reversed a New York 
re Aa, aarti consid ring installation of plans for the regional decision which would have re DOI 
assuring high per- benefit of employees. quired certain employees to be advanced | 
formance, effi- | Another field of management upon from the lowest to the highest rates m ry 
ciency and | whi h collective bargaining is begin- the ranges for their jobs automatically f 
‘long life. jning to encroach is that of shop rules that is, by length of service only, re } 7 


and discipline. This spring WLB ren- gardless of ability. In its decision the 


THE ACME ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. dered a decision in a dispute between the Washington board held that advance 


CUBA, N.Y. CLYDE, N.Y. |General Motors Corporation anda union ment of these employees “should be 
which held bargaining rights for some based upon skill and performance.” But 
of its employees. The dispute had arisen the Board’s formal opinion threw out | AETI 
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the words 


“INLAND MARINE” 


may suggest this... 
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Ne regu: but do you know what they mean in Insurance 7 
neces- | o 
hingtor | 
Marine insurance, which protect cal sprmcaremtese other valuables S; y y, » ne pelieyhehder hes 
s wners of ships and cargoes from insured against ‘‘All Risks. mre 7o y) ouns’ enlieel. Gane 
¢ | loses at Sea, is the oldest form 1 i ; ‘ ¢ Oe hy because of failure of the Aetna to 
le with | —_ wd o make the purchase of such protec meet its obligations. 
in com- | Miurance, dnd ddleS DACR MAN) tion as easy as buying a postage ; | 
deter: | centurtes. stamp, the Aetna Insurance Group WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
els has ° ° ae ar See a po 1846 | 1835—New York City 1819 
ning all | sels only through reliable — agents Mexican | 1845—New York City 
the em- | As our civilization has become more or brokers. These representatives help War iP eR 
eniorit; omplex, the principles ot saving 3 you select the policies that best suit yt 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
wr surance have ¥ en at plied to property your needs. inti tell you what to do ed aes gre | 1857 
age in- — a oe ee Ramee Here in event of loss. — Boston 
pee in - on /d ““ Hence the phra Pinson 1877-—~Se. Jobe 1 6 | _— | 
SP sates. inland maf;&rine eS + i 
kaa ; ; . Remember, too, that when your in- ae renee sa ge ty | 1893 | 
. There | surance is with a capital stock com- 1917 1904—Baltimore 1907 
the em | Under present day “inland marine’”’ pany such as those comprising the ae 1906—San Francisco 1921 | 
, policies written by e Aetna Insut Aetna Insurance Group, it is backed 1941 1908 — Chelsea 
mT ance Group, you can have personal by both a paid-in capital and surplus. World | 1914—Sclem | 929 | 
+4 - - , ; War 2 1941 —Fall River 

1t_ with jewelry, furs, fine arts, Cameras, musi You are never liable for assessment 
seneral 
all, the 
w York 
ave re | DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 
vanced 
‘ates in —_ Toad = 
atically A: Lome . A eS " 
or: bina Jusurance ) 
ion the 
lvance- 

uld be HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
e.” But 


ow out | AETNA INSURANCE CO; * THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. + THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO; 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. * STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N, Y. 
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THE ONE gest WAY 


TO TRAIN: 
* SALESMEN 


WORKMEN 
¢ DISTRIBUTORS 


.-« Retain More, 


the ILLusTRAVOX Way 


N all types of training .. . for recon- 
version, for teaching workmen 
new skills, for introducing new 
products, for telling your institu- 
tional story... Illustravox is the 


ONE BEST WAY. 


@ @ Attention-arresting pictures and 
spoken words tell your story most effectively, 
simply and quickly. Portable, inexpen- 
sive, Illustravox sound slidefilm projectors 
use records and slidefilm to present your 
perfected training message... 


always telling a uniform story. 


@ @ iilustravox is the scientific 





training method. Already 
Compacti— 


casytocarry field-tested and proved by 


7ee LLL03 1 


you Cal best utilize Illustravox in solv- 


leading industrial concerns before 
the war, Illustravox proficiency was 
further proved in military training 
programs. Accelerated courses were 
cut from as much as six months to 
x weeks! Trainees remembered up 
to 25% longer than under former 
training methods. Over 75% of all 


sound slidefilm instruments now in 


use are Illustravox. 


@ @ For further information 07 how 


ing your training, Selling and dis- 
tribution problems write today to The 
Magnavox Company, Ilustravox Divi- 


sion, Dept. NB-7, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


ILLUSTRA 


ATED | 


VOX 


DIVISION OF THE Ma fe qvox COMPANY « FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF 


FINE RAC 


O-PHONOGRAPHS 


some warnings of what was to come. 
Said: 

“There is occasional talk about man. 
agement prerogative which is gaig to 
preclude the employees or their repre. 
sentatives ever from questioning the 
appraisal placed by management Upon 
the merit of the individual employee and 
the consequent determination of his in. 
grade wage. The War Labor Boarg re. 
jects such ideas... 

“While refusing to uphold the ree 
gional board determination on aytp. 
matic progression in this case, the Na. 
tional War Labor Board emphasizes the 
right of the union to participate wit, 
management in the development of 
program of individual, in-grade ag. 
vancement based upon objective criteria 
for appraising merit and performance 
Mention is made of ‘objective criterig’ 
because it is the conclusion of the nga. 
tional board that some merit rating 
plans overemphasize such unmeasur 





}able items as attitude, cooperation anq 
ey Learn Faster oii: 


The terms “objective standards” and 
| “objective criteria” were to bob up re. 
peatedly in subsequent decisions which 
took larger and larger slices from the 
| authority of management. 


‘“Standards”’ for higher pay 


ONE of these decisions, perhaps typi- 
cal of the rest, was rendered in the case 
of the W. L. Maxson Corporation, grow- 
ing out of a dispute over methods of 
making wage increases to individual 
workers within the established ranges 
set for jobs. WLB did not order auto- 
matic progression based on length of 
service, but it quite effectively blocked 
the exercise of management discretion 
by putting this paragraph into its di- 
rective order: 

“The parties shall by negotiation de- 
fine objective standards of performance 
for various rates within each range. At 
| spe cified periods, also to be negotiated 
by the parties, each employee’s perfor- 
shall be reviewed by the com- 
pany for the purpose of determining 
whether the employee has met the 
agreed standards for moving up toa 
higher rate within the range. The com- 
pany shall have discretion to make more 
frequent reviews than those at the 
specified periods. Any claim that the 
company has exercised discrimination 
or has improperly measured the em- 
ployee’s performance with reference to 
the agreed-upon standards may be sub- 
mitted to the grievance and arbitration 
procedure of the contract.” 
| Enough cases have been cited to indi- 
| cate that the Government, with the Na- 
tional War Labor Board as its spear 
point, has been making labor law pretty 
actively during the war period. The 
trend has been definitely toward more 
power for organized labor, restricted 
discretion for management, and more 
government regulation for both. The 
area of collective bargaining has been 
widened to include fields formerly under 
control of management, but at the same 
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A Siding on New York Central links 
your plant directly with seven of America’s ten 
biggest cities, and places you in the territory 
where 52% of American buying power is con- 
centrated. Your products cover the Nation’s 
richest market area with maximum speed and 
dependability. Yet that is only one advantage 
of a location that is central in the fullest sense. 


“CENTRAL” TO MANPOWER 
Central you are in the home area of skilled mechanical, 
. 64% of all U.S. 


because, on New York 
electrical, chemical and textile workers... 
factory labor. 


“CENTRAL” TO RESOURCES—because the New York 
Central territory, beside being rich in industrial power and 
water supplies, also produces 75% of the bituminous coal, 
81% of the steel, and the greatest variety of semi-finished 
materials in America. 

“CENTRAL” TO FOREIGN TRADE—because New York 
Central serves great modern ports handling 80% of Atlantic 
Coast imports and exports. 

“CENTRAL” TO TRANSPORTATION—because a 
modern fleet of 800 daily passenger trains gives your ex- 
ecutives and sales force fast, dependable service, through- 
out the New York Central area. 


ENTRAL ee 


SYSTEM U 





BUY MORE 
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ASK ABOUT PLANT SITES IN THIS AREA 


Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 
location... confidentially ... and with a saving of 
time for your war-burdened executives. 

BOSTON . . South Station A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO La Salle St. Station H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI 230 East Ninth St. G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND Union Terminal A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT Central Terminal A. B. JOHNSON 


PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal : P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK 466 Lexington Avenue W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 












New York Central 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


WAR BONDS 
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time the effectiveness of collective bar. 
gaining has been reduced through ¢op. 
stant governmental interference and 
> | through more and more dependence Up. 
|} on arbitration. 

\. The result has been neither good wiy 
nor peace. 

Clearly the way to labor peace dogs 
inot lie along the road we have been 
| following for the past few years. 

How then can employees and map. 
tf agement get back to effective collective 
|| bargaining, to voluntary agreements 
and to something resembling mutual Te 
spect and confidence ? How can the cop. 
flict theory, if not wholly abandoneg— 
which perhaps it ought not to be, singg 
there are situations in which the intep. 
ests of management and labor actually 
are opposite—be pushed back into its 
proper place in the wings? 


Bostitched “Flying Radio Stations” 





. 














Planning should start now | 


ONE thing is certain: We cannot, evey 
if we wanted to, go back to the condi. 
tions that prevailed before 1933. We can 
change direction, but we shall have to | 
start from where we are now. Neither | 
can we erase the events of the past doz. | 
, en years and try to act as though they 

; 4 . had never happened, or repeal all exist- 
WEATHER-BUREAU L % ing labor legislation and start writing 


; j on a clean sheet to draw up a code that 
PA RAT R '@) O to F we os i : : || will bring ideal conditions. Things 
” aren’t done that way in a world of real- 

ity. 
But with all these limitations, some 
things can be done. Eric Johnston, Wil 











If a package straight from the heavens lands in your 
yard ...it will probably be a “radiosonde”, . . scientific 
aerial radio transmitter and recorder... balloon-borne 
many miles into the stratosphere ... broadcasting 
basic weather information... until, its mission fulfilled, 
it is parachute-borne safely to earth. Complete instruc- 
tions will be found on the package for its return ...so 
that it may be sent aloft again and again. . 

BOSTITCHING plays a part in insuring the safe landing ae 1. With the close of the Japanes 
and the re-use of this modern miracle ... an outstand- | | war, the no-strike pledge to which m «| 
ing example of the Weather Bureau’s engineering in- unions subscribed after Pearl Harte 
genuity and salvaging economy. ||should be dropped. Its value even in 

This use i!'strates a simple, frequent Bostitch appli- wartime has not been conceded by eve 
cation. Whenever you think of fastening . . . metal, rybody and it would be neither neces 
wood, plastics, paper, cloth, leather, rubber... in any sary nor useful after peace is restored 
combination ... remember that in thousands of war- S| Labor and management should be free 
time and peacetime applications BOSTITCH fastens it || to strike or lock out if they think they 
better and faster with wire. are justified and if they are willing te 

Bostitch field men the world over... specializing ex- take the risks and the consequences 
clusively in stapling ... backed by forty years’ stapling | (Perhaps there should be exceptions i 
experience... will be glad to discuss with you how |industries vital to the public welfare 
Bostitch machines, when available, can help you get like railroads and a few essential util 
the best fastening results. ities, but this is a detail.) 


Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 62 Duane Street, 
East Greenwich, R. I. (or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


good start in their Charter for Labor} | 
and Management with its emphasis on} 
cooperative efforts to maintain high 
production and secure justice to all 
parties under competitive capitalism. 
Here are some things toward which 
planning should start at once 


2. When work stoppages occur, Go 
ernment should take the position of 4 
neutral—possibly that 6f a referee 
. . : see that there is no hitting below the 
ee ae belt—and should give up the idea, now 

? held by too many officials, that no union 


or union member should ever lose any: 
‘ thing as a result of going out on strike 
AND FASTER 3. Industry should realize that cok 


F : a lective bargaining and unionism at 
TMA LAM \ here to stay. 
A 


4. Labor and government should ree 
ognize that management has definilt 





ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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Terms are your most potent 


Selling argument 


Whenever Competition is tough 











The last shot of the present world struggle 
will be the opening shot of the greatest 
competitive war in the history of 
American industry. Make no mistake about 
that! 

The period following the first world war 
found many a manufacturer left at the post 
because he failed to change his methods to 
meet changing conditions. History is sure 
to repeat itself. 

That’s why manufacturers and dis- 
tributors whose terms have been “cash” in 
the past are investigating the advantages 
installment selling may offer in the rough- 
and-tumble selling days ahead. 

Whether you make goods that sell to 
conusumers—such as refrigerators, stokers, 
radios, stoves, or even furniture and clothing 

or heavy goods that sell to the industrial 
field —such as machinery, air conditioning 
or labor-saving equipment—it’s good sense 


to plan for installment selling. And it’s none 


In 1944 our volume exceeded $225 ,000,000 


too soon to start. Terms are your most 
potent selling argument--whenever com- 
petition is tough. 

For it may well be that the sales you lose 
on your product’s talking points will come 
easy as pie if you are prepared to talk terms. 

Volume always has expanded when terms 
have been e-x-t-e-n-d-e-d. We wouldn’t need 
parking lots if Joe America couldn’t buy a 
car out of income. The ice man would still 
be on the scene. And radio would still be 
the plaything of the few. 

The time-payment idea is a specialty of 
ours. No matter how foreign this method of 
doing business may be to your present set- 
up, we can show you how to use installment 
merchandising as a selling tool; how to sell 
on terms without abnormal losses; how you 
can meet competition with terms, and still 
operate on a cash basis. 

Your inquiry will be held strictly confi- 


dential, and will involve no obligation. 





| Copyrig 





WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Factors ...Sales Financing—Installment Financing — Rediscounting 


60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. ¢ 105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
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NOW AS FAMILIAR 
IND NECESSARY AS 
THE LUNCH CART... 


It’s easy to remember the time when only 
one plant in twenty dispensed salt tablets 
to employees who sweat. Today, virtually 
all of the country’s leading manufacturers 
provide them continuously, 


Sweat robs the body of vital salt . . . causes 
Heat- Fag, inalertness, heat prostration. 
Workers become tired, easily fatigued. 
Accidents rise. Production drops. 


Salt Tablets are the simple, easy way to 

replace this salt lost through sweat. An 

Industrial “must”, they are a safeguard 

against fatigue, an aid to production, a 

builder of employee health and morale. 

3 The cost is less than a cent a man per week 

oe to have them available at every drinking 
fountain, 


In salt tablets, as with other grades and 
types of salt, Morton is the recognized 
leader. Order Morton’s Salt Tablets and 
Dispensers from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement. Write for free 
folder today . . . Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS ’ 
Morton's Salt Tablets are available 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, on 2 : : 
po rl time, quickly ro i either plain or with dextrose. 
’ ‘ 


no waste. Sanitary, easily Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt 
filled, durable. tablets - - = = = = $2.60 


800 Tablet size - - $3.25 Salt Dextrose Tablets, case 
of 9,000 - = = = = $3.15 
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rights and responsibilities, the Main. 
tenance of which is essential] to nationy 
prosperity and the preservation Of th, 
private enterprise system. Managemen 
itself will have to take the lead in this 
and stop giving away its shirt in trad. 
for temporary advantages or in effort; 
to appease union bargainers, Pap to, 
often whole industries have suffere; 
from unwise concessions made Careless. 
ly by single employers, then USed gg 
precedents by unions in negotiatio, 
with other companies. 


Mention of the rights of Managemen 
brings us head on against a highly con. 
troversial question: 

What about the National Labor R,. 
lations Act? 

That statute has been responsible fo 
much of the friction and misundersgtapg. 
ing that have bedeviled industry for the| 
past decade. If we are to make even, 
start toward labor peace, it is esgenti, 
that the law be amended so that it wy 
be less one-sided; so that unions ag we 
as employers will be held respongib} 
for their actions, and so that superyis 
ory officials will be excluded from th 
definition of “employee” subject to 
unionization and collective bargaining 





New tribunal is needed 


THE War Labor Disputes Act shoul 
be allowed to die, as it would serve np 
useful peacetime function. In place of 
WLB, and perhaps utilizing the existing 
records and some of the present staf 
the Government should set up a newtr-| 
bunal to hear disputes, to announce de 
cisions which should be advisory ani 
unenforceable, and to provide facilities 
for voluntary arbitration. This labor 
court might take the form of an «& 
panded and strengthened United States| 
Conciliation Service. (Again it is cor} 
ceded that a system with more “teeth 
might be necessary in a few industries 
where work stoppages would seriously 
interfere with essential services to the 
public. The railroads already have their 
own machinery for settling disputes.) | 

Finally, management should tone up 
its techniques in collective bargaining 
Dealing with labor unions is Just as diff- 
cult and specialized as buying materia 
or auditing corporation accounts. I 
may be even more important in its con 
sequences. Successful labor unions ét- 
trust the bargaining process to thei 
most clever, determined and resourceft 
agents. Industry will do well to studj 
this example. 

Here, as in the cure of many othe 
troubles of private industry, the mos 
effective remedy is better management 
The need is not for weaker union leat 
ers, but for stronger, more experienced 
and better informed supervisors and ex: | 
ecutives. To achieve this improvement | 
industry should avail itself of all th 
devices that have been built up since the 
early years of the century, including 
college recruitment, rating and grading 
of employees, selection and training # 
foremen, and executive development. 
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> Jusecticidestnd Fungicides 


Like humans, trees and plants need help in fighting off injurious 
diseases. Insects also are a constant menace. Growers all over the 
nation use Niagara chemical dusts and sprays to protect crops 
and assure greater yields of higher quality fruits and vegetables. 
The unusual effectiveness of every item in the complete Niagara 
line has been proved time and again—result in part of the same 
engineering skill and care in manufacturing that distinguish all 


produc ts of Food Machinery Corporation. 


Foop MACHINERY CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co., Inc. plants are located at 
Middleport, N. Y.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Burlington, Ont., Can. 






Lakeland 
Riverside 
Hoopeston 
Los Angeles 
San Jose 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIF.; CANTON, OHIO; QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIF.; DUNEDIN & LAKELAND, FLA., HARLINGEN, TEX. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. DIVISION, MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


Niagara Cyclone Duster at work 


TYPICAL FMC PRODUCTS 


yt 


FMC “WATER BUFFALO” 
amphibious tanks. 7 of 
FMC'’'s 15 major factories 
make “Water Buffalos” 
or sub-assemblies. 








FLAVORSEAL PROTECTIVE 
PROCESS...a porous film 
to keep fruits and vege- 
tables fresh longer and 
reduce spoilage. 





PEERLESS PUMPS... are 
used wherever water is 
pumped. For municipal, 
agricultural & industrial 
uses. 








FOOD CANNING MACHINERY 
...complete line of equip- 
ment for the processing 
& canning of many types 
of food. 





FMC FOG FIRE FIGHTER... 
with 600 pounds nozzle 
pressure, atomizes water 
to extinguish hortest fires 
almost instantly. 





BEAN sprayveRs for liquid 
spraying of crops and 
orchards. The most ver- 
satile farm machine in 
America. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO HELP WIN THE WAR — TO PRE- 
VENT DICTATORSHIP FROM INVADING OUR SHORES 
—TO KEEP SAFE OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT AND OUR BILL OF RIGHTS INTACT 


—— 


















Skyways Become Buy Ways 


(Continued from page 27) 
12 hours, the merchandise can be put on 
sale soon after it is made. 

Through the flexibility of air trans- 
portation, goods can move directly from 
the manufacturer to the wholesaler or 
retailer without delay caused by set 
transportation schedules, or the inter- 
ruption caused by the transfer from one 
mode of transportation to another. The 
saving in handling and delivery costs, 
quite apart from the faster time ele- 
ment, can be expected to offset to some 
degree the added cost of air shipments. 

Then, too, speed in shipment offers 
less danger of price changes and quality 
deterioration, and may mean an appre- 
ciable saving in packing for shipment. 

This aspect of aviation may revise 
many merchandising methods, particu- 
larly in stores remote from manufac- 
turing sources. 

The availability of air facilities will 
have a particular value to business or- 
ganizations which make or sell high 
quality, high priced goods, in which 
style and service count heavily. 

As the Wall Street Journal states: 
“American business men who deal in 
light-weight items with a high value per 
pound are going to sell more goods at 
longer range for less cost 
after the war.” 

This, the Journal explains, 
is the opinion of air cargo 
traffic experts who are ac- 
customed to figuring ex- 
penses down to the last 
penny. Most raw materials, 
they say, and bulk manu- 
factured goods will still 
travel by railroad, truck 
and ship. Many items, how- 
ever, can and will be sent 
more profitably by air, these 
cost accountants believe. 


Fashions by air 


IN addition there is the spe- 
cial type merchandise upon 
which the additional cost of 
air shipment is of little mo- 
ment. 

There are approximately 
2,000,000 retail merchants 
in our country today. Dur- 
ing 1944, their volume of 
business probably exceeded 
$65,000,000,000. Soon after 
the war, annual retail vol- 
ume is expected to top $100,- 
000,000,000. A _ substantial 
portion of this volume will 
consist of so-called “fash- 
ion-merchandise.” In the 
movement of this merchan- 
dise, air transportation is 
sure to figure prominently. 

In these modern days of 
the movies, the radio, the 
press, and with television in 


86 


the offing, every Main Street in Amer- 
ica is a fashion center. The newest 
styles in apparel, the newest trends in 
home furnishing, the most recent de- 
velopments in the art of living—all be- 
come instantly revealed to folks in ev- 
ery section. 

By means of air facilities, fashion 
merchandise will not only be made 
available overnight to style-conscious 
consumer-buyers, but risks of style 
obsolescence for the merchant will be 
lessened. Stores operating with lowered 
inventories will be able to feature small 
lots of quick-moving goods at the height 
of their fashion, then promptly replace 
them with still newer merchandise. 

Air transportation will be widely used 
also for the delivery of high-priced mer- 
chandise, such as jewelry and furs— 
where margins are sufficient to absorb 
added forwarding costs—and for per- 
ishables. 

Experiments are now being made in 
the shipment of fruits and vegetables 
direct from where they are harvested to 
stores thousands of miles away, all with- 
in a few hours. It is expected that, as the 
shipment of these perishables increases, 
eating habits may change. 

No longer will it be necessary to grow 





Stepped-up military needs have taught 


us how to move goods extensively by air 


tough-skinned fruits to survive ghj 
ment. Exotic fruits from the tropics that 
cannot now be shipped successfully wip 
be placed on dinner tables anywhere jp 
the United States the day after they are 
plucked. Two of our great transeop. 
tinental airlines have already allocated 
entire airplanes for the shipment of 
food and others will follow. 

The airplane may also provide an im- 
portant answer for one of the farmers 
greatest problems, that of distribution, 
Community landing facilities provigip 
direct aerial connection with city map, 
kets may prove a bonanza to the agri 
culturist plagued with indirect, royng. 
about surface shipping facilities, 

Air facilities should also mean eagigp 
buying, shorter trips, quicker orders, 











Transportation speeded up 


SEVERAL plans have been proposed ip 
Congress for the construction of ai 
landing facilities in every part of the 
country. Whichever plan is adopted, it 
seems certain that a nation-wide net. 
work of airports or air parks, flight stopg 
and air harbors will be built within the 
next ten years. Through these facilities 
the airplane will move goods to people 
and people to goods. 

I visualize the time, not too distant, 
when a retail merchant seeking a quick 
glimpse of metropolitan fashions, may 
fly his own plane to the market, do his 


buying and return to his 
store in a few hours bring- 
ing with him, perhaps, sam- 
ples for his more discrimin- 
ating customers. 

There is no doubt that 
many salesmen and buyers 
will make increased use of 
the air for their trips to sell 
and buy merchandise. Nunm- 
bers of them will fly their 
own planes. As a matter of 
fact, a number of manufac- 
turers have already placed 
orders with small plane 
makers for _ business-use 
planes for their staffs. 

Expanded air facilities 
will cut traveling time and 
pull large areas together. 
For example, Pan American 
Airways has already placed 
an order with Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion for a postwar fleet of 
six-engined, land-based 
clippers with a range of 
4,200 miles—and a capacity 
of 204 passengers and 1); 
300 pounds of baggage, 
mail and express. 

The new plane will be 
double decked, 182 feet 
long, and will have a wing 
spread of 230 feet—more 
than twice that of the Lib 
erator B-24 and equal to the 
height of a 21-story build 
ing. Cabins will be condi- 
tioned for operation at an 
altitude of 30,000 feet to 
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WANTED: More Men Like MIKE 


Reading time: 1 minute, 57 seconds 


“Within a few years I 
had a shoe store of my 











“My first job at 18 
was helping 


in a 


shoe store. That was in 1900. 
With this modest start, I saved and 
planned to get ahead. I knew that 


the way to succeed was to 
keep working at it. 


"Dealing in livestock I found 


Icould cover ground faster in a 


y= 
hi), \ 







at and do more trading. I bought one. 
A farmer-customer liked it and traded 





own. I married and my wife helped me 
carry on the business. That gave me time 
to branch out and better myself. An 
opportunity soon came along. 





“In 1918 I bought my 

first Dodge automobile, 

and about that time realized that 
more and more people were buying 
cars. I continued in the shoe business 
and livestock trading; but I also began 





“One day I bought a horse; 
sold it at a profit and bought another. 
This business thrived and before long 
I acquired a livery stable as horse and 
cattle trading took me over the 

countryside. ws 








“These various interests occupied me 
until 1927 when I became a Dodge dealer 
and devoted my entire time to this. I still 
operate this business along with a branch 
in a nearby town. Before the war, with 


me some cattle for it. I sold the cattle 
and bought another car. 





farm machinery. 


* 


Early in life Mike recognized and followed the tra- 
ditional American formula for individual progress. 


He knew that with freedom of opportunity 
to compete with others in serving the public, the 
best economical security anyone could have is ini- 
tiative, energy and industriousness. He was con- 
fident that under the American way ... with the 
public free to choose ... he would reap rewards 
in proportion to the success of his efforts. That 
was all the incentive Mike needed. 

This dealer whom we call “Mike” is the owner 
of a successful business today. His progress is 


x & § P Oo N Se Fs 


selling cars for a local dealer along with 


typical of the opportunities that exist in free 
competitive business. 

With the return of peace this should again be 
true of the automobile business which has thrived 
by anticipating public needs and supplying them. 
Every branch of this industry should offer a 
bright future to alert, ambitious men. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH * DODGE *« DESOTO 
CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


You'll Enjoy “The Music of Morton Gould”’ Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS 
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nearly 100 employees, my automobile 
sales exceeded $1,250,000 in a year.” 
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Hiss Saylor ’ 
COFFEE-ETS 


REAL CREAM * FRESH BU 
PURE COFFEE 

You get the lift of coffee and the 

taste of cream, for Coffee-ets 

are blended by cooks who 

know how to enhance delicate 

flavors and true fragrances. 


Keep a handful of Coffee-ets 
in your pocket for the day's 
last half hour. They're a 


quick pick-up. 


MISS SAYLOR’S CHOCOLATES, Inc. 


Encinal Avenue - Alameda, California 





A patrician among hotels 
. HOTEL 


WHITCOMB 


MARKET AT EIGHTH 


KARL C. WEBER 


Operator 
HOTEL 


WASHINGTON 
GRANT AVE. AT BUSH 
In the downtown 
Shopping Center 
Moderate Rates 
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avoid storms. Cruising speed of this 
clipper will be about 340 miles an hour 
Thus London will be about nine hours 
from New York. 

After the war, all the world’s big 
cities will be within a comparatively few 
hours’ distance of each other. Merchan- 
dise shows can be moved from one to 
the other promptly. Even now, Paris 
fashions are reaching American cities 
by air 


Foreign markets close at hand 


SOUTH American cities will be as near 
to us—in hours—as San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Miami were to New York a 
few years before the war. Those South 
American cities are active fashion mar- 
kets. In each of them are numbers of 
people who want to live as well, and 
can afford to live as well, as do people 
on Park Avenue, Chicago’s North Shore 
and San Francisco’s peninsula market. 
There will be a race for these markets 
but it will be a race of ideas, quality, 
style and service. The United States 
with its great air fleets should be in a 
leading position in that race from the 
start. 

International trade must become in- 
creasingly important to us after the 
war. Henceforth, the airplane and in- 
ternational trade will be inseparable. As 
one airline official has pointed out, the 
speed of air transportation makes us 
think in terms of hours and minutes 
instead of weeks or months or miles 
and discard all our old yardsticks. 

He points out that it is no longer 
11,300 miles, and 31 days, from Phil- 
adelphia to Chungking. Great circle ai 
distance reduces the miles to 7,500, and 
flying cuts the time to 38 hours. Mer- 
chandise can reach markets in Moscow 
in 23 hours after it leaves New York. 
People and products can go from Sai 
Francisco to Brisbane in 35 hours in- 
stead of the former 21 days. 

Domestic air transportation has 
shrunk our country to the size of Penn- 
sylvania and international air trans- 
portation will shrink the world to the 
size of the Mississippi Valley, in terms 
of time required to move persons and 
goods by air. Airline executives consider 
that air cargo in international trade will 
become an important part of American 


commerce, even at 


the higher rates, 
because deliveries 
will be about 20 


times faster. 

That brings up the 
question of cost, 
ever present in dis- 
cussion of air trans- 
portation. In gen- 
eral, air freight costs 
under 80 cents a 
ton-mile, but manu- 


facturers are con- \( & - 
vinced that mam- hy, 3 id 
AY 24 } 
moth cargo planes A ay 
may bring rates as “a wy 
low as 15 cents a aA KeZiA 
ton-mile on long 
88 NATION'S BUSINESS for July, 194 








hauls. But, if air shipment saveg Val. 
able time, other cost factors are elim). 
nated. Then the use of air may 
practical and even economical, 

There are other elements of merchap. 
dising which will be concerned with the 
development of aviation. Take deliveries 
of merchandise by large retail Stores 
for instance. (One aviation editor has 
facetiously referred to these as “bun. 
dles from heaven’”’.) 

Seriously, however, store deliverie 
by alr, 













especially when helicopters, gy. 
togiros, or roadable planes reach & Point 
of development where they are Suitable 
for such use, are definitely conten. 
plated. A number of stores have gq. 
ready applied to the Civil Aeronautic. 
Board for permission to operate deliy. 
ery aircraft. These include Filene’s ¢ 
Boston, Hecht Company of Washington, 
Mandel Brothers of Chicago, Tha). 
himer Brothers of Richmond and Bog. 
ton Store of Milwaukee. 

There is still another merchandising 
angle to which comparatively little pub- 
licity has been given, and that is th 
sales of small airplanes and helicopters 
by department stores and other retgij 
and service firms. You need not be gyr. 
prised to see several of our leading stor 
windows featuring airplanes for per. 
sonal use, almost any day now, and cer. 
tainly after the war ends. 
















Rapid growth for aviation 






THERE can be no doubt that, when the 
war is over, civil aviation is in for, 
growth somewhat similar to that whic 
the automobile industry enjoyed at the| * 
turn of the century. Returning home 
from the war will be thousands of boys 
who have learned to fly. Other thou 
sands, both soldiers and civilians, wil 
have become highly skilled in servicing 
airplanes and in the administration of 
flying fields. They will constitute a great 
air-minded section of public opinion. 
These men, and women, too, will als 
demand personal airplanes—not in the 
great volume experienced by the auto 
mobile industry, certainly, but in a vol: 
ume such as few people realize now. 
The development of feeder airline 
services will also do much to bring “peo 
ple to the goods.”’ While our great trans 
continental will con 
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ABOVE Air-distribution curve of Emerson-Electric 24-in. A.C. and D.C 
Air Circulators, operating at high speed 
LEFT Air-distribution curve of Emerson-Electric 30-in. A.C. and D.C 
Air Circulators, operating at high speed 





Ceiling-mounted 
Emerson-Electric @ 
Air Circulator, in 
sizes, 24-in, 
ond 30-in, 


WHAT A BREEZE --- 







Also available with wall- 
bracket, counter-column and 
floor-column mountings. 


6000 HOURS 
without re-lubrication, 
Long motor life assured by 
special thrust-type ball- 

bearings. 











MOTORS: 


110 FT. LONG ---20 FT. WIDE! 


Once again, it’s the busy season for Emerson-Electric Air Circu- 
lators—thousands will be quietly at work adding another “service 
stripe” to an already long record of continuous, hot-weather 
operation. 


What they do for you is quickly told in the breezy charts above. 
Note how the 30-in, size sets up an air path 110 ft. long by 20 ft. 
wide—the 24-in. size keeps air moving ovef an area up to 80 ft. 
long by 19 ft. wide. In each case, the figures on the curves indicate 
air velocity, in feet per minute, at various distances from the fan 
in an unobstructed area. 


NEW SUPPLY AVAILABLE... There are a limited number of 
new Emerson-Electric Air Circulators available on suitable 
priorities. See your dealer for details. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
Branches: Yew York « Chicago e Detroit « Los Angeles « Davenport 
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“...AND WHY NOT? Did you ever 
consider how much a mailroom has 

to do with selling? Take new pros- 
pects, for instance. In many cases, } 
their first contact with our organi- 
zation is by letter. Because these 
letters often mean new business, 
it’s mighty important that they get 

to our Sales Department fas?.”’ 


'! Put Our 
Mailroom 
on the 


DIES FOTCE —_ 25 of doing things. 1t witt bring aboy 
L < r ] ‘ 














“THAT’S WHY WE CONSIDER our 
mailroom an important member of 
our sales force .. . why we put it 
under the supervision of a com- 
petent person and equipped it with 


USPM mail-handling machines and + 


systems.” 

Plan now to modernize your post- 
war mailroom with USPM ma- 
chines and systems. Call in your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist today 





“IT'S EQUALLY IMPORTANT that all 
further correspondence with them 
is carried on promptly. Sales can 

* be lost by having our follow-up 
letters delayed in a jammed-up 
mailroom. Sales can be made by 
getting these letters to trains and 
planes on time. 








Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers .. . Multipost Stamp Affixers .. . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


 NOTIO B 
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MMERCIAL 





Our Plants A and B proudly 
Sly the Army-Navy “*E 


‘USS. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 





tinue to carry people and merchandig. 
over great distances, smaller air trang. 
ports will crisscross the country, 

: 


Thus, a farm wife, now almost io 
lated, so far as marketing in the big city 
y 


rned, may be able to drive & fey 

to a route serviced by a feede 
. Or, she will be able to transtenigt 

I » smaller transport plane to One 

big liners, and within g few 

go from her farm direct to great 


+x, wizratc ant 


irkets anywhere in the nation 
spi rtation represents a new 


iged pattern of economic life, Its 
I felt in every business, 








Hot Meals in Air 





When bombs away over Tokyo | 

and U.S. Superfortresses turn their long | 
back toward their crew 

members can have a warm meal. 

It used to be just sandwiches and 
coffee or tea out of a thermos jug. Not 
iny more. Now the heavy bombers car- 
compact electrically heated unit 
that provides a full meal. 

Months ago representatives of th 
Tappan Stove Company at Mansfield 
O., came to Washington with a model 
“galley” which they suggested be in- 
stalled on planes for long flights. Army 
officials looked the model over and went 
into conference. 

Experimentation resulted in a new 
unit weighing only. 70 pounds when 
packed with food and drink. The galley 
about 17 square and half that 
deep, has six trays, 12 cups and an 
auxiliary storage drawer in which can 
be kept fruit, butter, condiments, stain- 
less steel spoons, sugar, salt and pepper 
shakers, and a metal pouring spout. 

On flights the galley has carried meals 
ncluding tomato soup, beef pot pie, po- 
beets, peas, cornbread, butter 
applesauce, cake and hot coffee. 

The food is prepared at the planes’ 
base and put into the warming unit. The 
then plugged into any outlet 
carrying 115 volts. When the flight is 
ready, the warmer is transferred to the 
plane and plugged into an outlet on the 
plane. 

Tests showed no significant 
in bacteria when 
galley for 18 hours 
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'When Will 
| Geta 
ew Car? 


By ART BROWN 


News THAT WPB would permit the 
automotive industry to resume making 
passenger cars after July 1 sent opti- 
mistic individuals hurrying to dealers 
to order new cars 

Some de rt having received 
more orders for new cars in the first 
week after the auto reconversion an- 
nouncement than in the previous year. 
In some cases, eager “buyers” went 
from dealer to dealer and signed up for 
anew car at each place, trying to as- 
sure early delivery. To discourage this, 


alers rep 


sme dealers demanded a down pay- 
nent of $200 or more. 
Certain dealers, incidentally, are 


keeping in mind service men overseas 
by holding every fourth or fifth place 
on their delivery priority lists open for 
veterans. 


“Demand for used cars fell off when 
people heard new cars were coming 
| back,” dealers report. 
“The price of used cars has taken a 
tumble. 


“And a lot of car owners have quit 
having any more repair work done than 
is absolutely necessary,”’ 
one dealer adds. “‘They used 
to come in for a complete 
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overhaul job. Now all they 
want is enough repair work 
to keep going. They’re sav- 
ing their money for a new 
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car,” 


Most motorists, however, 
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may have to wait longer than they 
imagine before they can sit behind the 
wheel of a new automobile. Here’s the 
situation: 

The automotive industry has finished 
most of its war job. Willow Run, for ex- 
ample, having completed more than 
8,500 Liberators, has shut down. For 
every day it was in operation, Willow 
Run turned out well over 12 B-24s. At 
its peak it employed 42,000 workers. 

Henry P. Nelson, WPB automotive 
industry reconversion coordinator, has 
hinted that auto manufacturers with 
war contracts which can be transferred 
to plants in other industries may be 
relieved of them. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
declared Detroit a surplus labor area, 
relaxing major manpower controls, dis- 


continuing job freezing—and lifting 
manpower ceilings and the 48-hour 
week. 


Auto manufacturers, fearing an un- 
employment problem, want to speed up 
reconversion. 

“Unnecessary unemployment in our 
industry resulting from slow reconver- 
would be far-reaching,’ says 
George Romney, managing director of 
the Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, “could upset the whole war 
program and delay Japan’s defeat.” 

WPB has given the industry the go 
ahead on 200,000 passenger cars for this 
year and 400,000 for the first three 


RECONVERSION is under way in the auto industry but 


before enough new passenger cars can be produced to meet 


present needs, serious obstacles will have to be overcome 
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ter us Abs 
ie Yeadaches 


Wetake YOUR IDEA 
or Gadget and Make 
It READY FOR 
DELIVERY to Your 


Customer’s Store Door 


Our company has complete facilities for the following type of work: 


Production Engineering Spot Welding 

Tool Engineering Acetylene Welding 

Spinning Shearing 

Punch Press Bending 

Baked Enamelling Roll Forming 

Polishing and Buffing Sheet Metal 

Assembly Small Tool Work 
Consulting Engineering 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 
YOU NAME IT ” 519 NO. FINDLAY ST. = WE MAKE IT 


DAYTON, OHIO 












What else does a man 
own that costs so little, 
yel gives so much pleas- 
ure?... But, make it a 
good pipe...Muake it an 











~ Mechanicai simplicity is one of the features 
_ which make SPEED Swingline STAPLERS 
preferred above all others . . . Just swing 


ial 


back the head and drop staples into wide 


open channel. . . ‘“SPEED’’ guarantees 
life-time trouble-free stapling $1.50-$5.50. 


$ 
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Model No. 14 
Smooth or 
Antique Finish 
Dozens 
of handsome 
models 
STERNCREST 14K 
with 14K gold band, 









Ask for GENUINE, 100% ROUND WIRE 
“SPEED’’ STAPLES. in original Red, White 
and Blue carton only. GUARANTEED UN- 
CONDITIONALLY. Precision-made; uniform- 
ly perfect alignment; achieve smoother pen- 
etration; free from the excess give that 
causes machines to clog. GENUINE ‘’SPEED’’ 
STAPLES are best for any standard machine! 


“SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 









| LHS Pipes $1.50 to $10—AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
‘| L&H Stern, Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 








months of ’46, assigning each many. 
facturer a quota based on 1941 output, 

The companies hope to turn out a few 
units by October or November ang to 
have new cars coming off the assembly 
lines in substantial numbers by Decem. 
ber. Goal for the first full year of pro- 
duction is 1,000,000. 

This will be no easy achie vement. 

For one thing, manufacture of ciyj. 


| ian trucks takes precedence over pas. 


senger cars. Truck builders have prioyj- 


| ties in the use of materials. 


Other problems plague the passenger 


car makers: 


Uncertainties about cut-backs— 
The companies are hampered in their 
planning by not knowing which war 
contracts will be continued until vic. 
tory in the Pacific. 

“For many months,” say company 
executives, “we have been pressing 
Army and Navy procurement services 
for information about terminations, but 


until recently procurement officers have 
been under orders not to give out such 
informatior 

“Even now, there are many uncer- 


taintis some of them unavoidable.” 


Construction—Before the companies 
can produce passenger cars, they must 
first rebuild facilities which were dis- 
] itled when the industry changed 
over to war work. To restore the plants 
idustry will be able to op- 


n production on a break- 





| even basis (break-even point is 2,146, 


786 cars a year, the industry estimates) 
will require about $29,000,000 worth of 
new construction. 

Not all of this work has to be done 
at the outset but any construction delay 
caused by manpower or material short- 


ages will mean a longer wait for new 


Government equipment—For mor 
than a year, reports the Automotive 
Council, the auto firms have been try- 


ing to get permission either to move 
out idle government-owned machine 
tools so the companies could install their 
own machine tools, or to buy govern- 
ment- 1 equipment 


Machine tools—WPB recently grant- 
ed the industry priorities for about 4,000 
new machine tool about $40,000,000 
worth—but, say industry spokesmen, it 
would be better had this action been 
taken more than a year ag¢ 

Much of the new equipment—lathes, 
drills, grinders, planers, milling ma- 
chines—will be delivered in good time, 
but the giant presses for stamping out 
body panels, fenders and other sheet 

) 1 parts may not arrive by Septem- 
ber. Lack of one or two pieces of this 
key equipment could hold up auto re 


Labor—Even though the required ma- 


| chine tools are on hand when needed, 


the industry may have difficulty—on ac- 
count of labor—getting the new equip- 
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Whether it’s refrigeration for 
a big city restaurant or 
a small town locker plant 
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STOUFFER RESTAURANTS — lone famous in Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburch. Philadelphia, and Detroit for the home- 
cooked quality of their foods. Stouffer's, like many other restaurants 
throughout the nation, use Frigidaire refrigeration equipment 
extensively — to provide guests with foods that have been properly 
refrizerated — drinking water that is cooled to just the right degree 


—and an air conditioned atmosphere for dining in comfort. 














For Excellence 


IN MANY BUSINESSES and 
professions you'll find Frigid- 
aire air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment. Here 
are just a few of them: 


Restaurants and hotels 
Hospitals 

Markets and delicatessens 
Drug stores 

Locker plants 

Summer camps 
Institutions 

Bakeries 

Private and general offices 
Homes and apartments 
Army camps 

Trucks and buses 

Beauty parlors 

Shoe stores 

Broadcast studios 
Funeral homes 

Ships and trains 

Apparel stores 

Barber shops 

Farms and dairies 
Telephone exchanges 
Conference rooms 

Banks 

Taverns and cocktail lounges 
X-ray and photo laboratories 
Factories of all types 
Dental laboratories 
Equipment testing rooms 
Specialty shops 

Fitting rooms 





Whatever you may need — 
cooling, refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning — consult your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. He will be 
able to tell you about the kind of 
equipment that will meet your 
needs most effectively... give you 
the latest information on when 
this equipment may be available. 
Find his name in classified ‘phone 
book. Look under “Refrigeration 
Equipment”. Or write 
Frigidaire,515 Amelia & 
St., Dayton 1,Ohio.In 4 
Canada, 243 Commer- 
cial Rd., Leaside 12, a 


Ontario. 
VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 








pox FRIGIDAIRE 


in War Production 


Made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Products 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION - AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, 


REFRIGERATORS - 


MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
RANGES - WATER HEATERS 


HOME FREEZERS - ICE CREAM CABINETS 
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Two Ways to Solve A 
Tough Packaging Problem 





| | | 
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DREAM ABOUT IT PUT IT UP TO 


AT THE S) ° 


BRIDGE TABLE 



































Your No. 1 customer, at this moment, is probably the United 
States Government. But you have new, peacetime products in 
mind. And besides problems of design and production, you are 
thinking about packaging. A set-up box to increase the unit 
of sale? A printed band to give a seasonal note? A transparent 
overwrap to prevent soiling? Or perhaps a colorful tag or label 
to focus attention on special selling features? 

That’s where Dennison comes in. Here in a single organiza- 
tion you can find the answers to a variety of the questions 
raised whenever packaging in general is considered. So whether 
you’re pondering one possibility, or more, put your problems 


SD) eunisow 


PAPER PRODUCTS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


We'll be glad to help you plan today the set-up boxes or packag- 
ing accessories that can be manufactured tomorrow. Present 
production is given over to war work, but development work 
with leaders of American industry still goes on. You, too, can 





make our century of varied experience yours by writing to 
Dennison Mfg. Co., 74 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 





TAGS - LABELS + SEALS - SET-UP BOXES » MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 





ment installed and functioning, Both 
| the United Automobile Workers (CI) 
and AFL building trades unions Seem 
to want jurisdiction over the Moving of 
government equipment, re modeling the 
plants and setting up peacetime ma. 
chines. A dispute here could keep pro- 
tion workers off the job despite the 
ndustry’s best ef ts 
Var workers have been enjoying fat 
ert e pay envelopes and, in Some 
plants, a minimum of discipline. The 
worker does not want to go 
ick to a harder work week with legs 
k pay. Several unions in De. 


troit ive already threatened to batt; 
for full 48-hour overtime pay for 49 
ours’ work. 


Disagreement over veterans’ senior. 
, up auto reconver.- 


Both the companies and UAW want 

) give each veteran seniority equal t 
the length of his military service—pbyt 
with this difference: The companies 
want the veteran’s seniority to be in 
effect the day he applies for a job. UAW. 
on the other hand, does not want his 
seniority to apply until he is back on 
the job again. This would protect th 
worker now employed. 

The companies hold that workers wh 
came into the plants expressly to do 
war work should not be allowed to hang 
on to their jobs to the exclusion of the 
service men. If all “temporary wa 
workers” who have earned seniority 
have to be retained, they contend, few 
veterans will be able to get jobs. 

UAW seems to feel that the com- 
panies would like to weaken the union 
by turning the jobs of dues-paying war 
workers over to veterans. 


Scramble for materials 


EVEN when all the other problems ar 
met and solved, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing materials remains. 

WPEB has “programmed” 800,000 tires 
for new cars expected to be produced 
this year—the cars will be delivered 
without spares—but has not granted 
priorities on any materials needed in 
the construction of the cars. 

“We'll scramble for free materials,” 
industry executives say. “We'll take ou! 
chances on getting what we need.” 

Among other things, the scrambl 
will involve: 


Textiles—The auto industry must 
have broadcloth, mohair, carpet, cotton 
sheeting and burlap on hand 60 days 
before the first cars come off the pro- 
duction lines. The average passenger 
car requires about 56 yards of goods. 

The cotton mills—at present short 
about 200,000 workers—may be a bot- 
tleneck. 

To make matters worse, military re 
quirements for textiles will remain high 
throughout 1945. 


Steel and other-metals—WPB off- 
cials say a maximum of 3,000,000 tons 
of steel may be released before fall for 
civilian use. Military cut-backs, how 
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INSURANCE CALENDAR 





1g: Both ever, have not yet reached the steel in- 
S (CIO) qustry in large volume. 

AS Seem The auto industry needs principally 
OVIN of sheet steel which requires more labor 
‘ling the to make than plate steel for war. Sheet 
me ma. steel mills are short-handed. WPB, in 
©€p pro- fact, lists sheet steel as the tightest of 
spite the all raw materials essential for recon- 
yersion to civilian production. 
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ying fat Also tin, zinc, lead and copper, all 
IN some used in automobiles, are short. 
ine. The 
wt 60 Lumber—Practically no lumber is 
; in ms ysed in passenger cars, but tremendous 
ob ry quantities will be needed to crate left- 
| Po r ) over war goods and for skids to move 
machine tools. One company has esti- 
seni mated that it alone will require 15,000,- 
coll 000 board feet { 
eTr- ° ° | 
. ber is scarce. Production is run- 
— * ost a per prey sa at rg On July 7, 1930, work started on Boulder Dam | Everything these government-financed develop- 
W want ming “sit > tee eaniaie thigtne wes , * in Colorado River’s Black Canyon, Highest inthe | ments have done for power rates, the capital stock 
equal t year's ley els. The industry lac se es § world (726‘), Boulder Dam is one of the gigantic | fire insurance company-financed National Board K 
ico—but power, is short of equipment, trucks and ( hydro electric developments responsible for bring- of Fire Underwriters has done for property in- 
mpanies heavy-duty tires. | 2 ing U. S. power rates down te their present low. | surance rates: today, go% below 1914 levels! |is@ 
0 bein | i 1945 JULY hath 31 days “Order next winter's fuel now!” ||} 
». UAW. Industry is confident | y lk 
vant his , | 
back en DESPITE the obstacles, the auto indus- | x ASTRONOMICAL| !—Sa-- 1863, Battle of Gettysburg began. 
tect the | try expects to be turning out passenger | &J 2—M. — Last Quarter, 1:13 P.M., E. S.T. 
' a cars at the rate of 2,000,000 a year by 1 CALCULATIONS 3—Ts.— 1898, naval Battle of Santiago. J 
ers who the end of 1946. Normal peacetime pro- %|| EASTERN STANDARD TIME| 4—W.—INDEPENDENCE DAY 
y min dk duction was 3,000,000 » rr —— — 5—Th.— British General Election. 
to hane Contrary to earlier reports, the new | Ql}Juty| —attwce = | Latitude“) 6—Fr. — 1944, worst disaster in American circus history i 
n of the cars produced this year will not be | H 1 | 5:02 | 7:05 | 4.49 | 7:18 at Hartford, Conn.— 168 dead. 
ry war} merely 1942 models with a new grill | {| st oan be $22 | 218) 7_sa, — 1898, annexation of Hawaii. i 
cate or a few new curves on fenders, hoods | » 16 | 5:09 7:03 4:58 | 7:14] 8—Su.— 1892, $25,000,000 loss, St. John’s, N. F., fire. | 
nd few and rear deck panels. There will be » a. ries 4 ret yt 9—-M.—@ New Moon, 8:35 A. M., E. S. Z. H 
s important changes under the hood as MJ 31 | 5:18 | 6:54 | 5:08 | 7:04 | 1O—Ty.— 1890, Wyoming admitted to Union. K 
‘e com. | well, most of them not yet being | suzy | Latitude -+40° | Latitude+45° | 11—W. — 1863, start of N.Y. C. draft riots. 
. “ao >. SUNRISE] SUNSET |SUNRISE] SUNSE ; > ; 
e union | publicized. %i] 4 [aga | 9233 | diz | 7250 | 12—Th.— Are you protected against losses from riots? iN 
ing’ war Technical improvements developed » 6 | 4:37 | 7:32 4:20 7:49 Ask your Agent or Broker— he'll know! * 
~ “| in the course of war work will be in- | &]] 16 | 4/44 | 7:27 | 4:8 | 7:43 | 13—Fr. — 1866, laying of 3rd Atlantic cable began. J 
corporated in the new car engines, in- i 21 4:48 | 7:24 | 4:32 7:39 [4...56. — 1944, Russians 54 miles from East Prussia. y 
| sofar as possible, industry spokesmen | ¥ 31 re er 2 =: be = 15—Su. — 1918, German attempt to cross Marne stopped. 
S 8 = ° € 2 sis "4 32 ° ° ° 2 
— 7 guy | Latitude +30° | Latitude +40° te mr =: eta ; i ; 
ems are Since Pearl Harbor hentpe have lost | & ‘nis8 | set | rise | ser _v d 1944, Tok ano) di s £S ipas + 
obtain- 4500,000 cars and are junking others 1 111:46 110:56 11:52 |10:49 18—W. — » 4Okyo announced loss of Saipan. 
in ine rate of about 4,000 a day. i 3 12:25 1:04 12:22 1:09 19—Th.— 1943, 521 USAAF plancs bombed Rome. { 
. | 5 : : 2 3:: s+45 : . 
100 tires Of our present 25,000,000 cars, 25 per | 3 > | 3-11 | 5.26 | 2.47 | 5.53 | 20—Fr. — 1881, Sitting Bull, Sioux Chicf, surrendered, 

7 ant are at least 11 vears old, 58 per 9 | 5:01 | 7:25 | 4:34 | 7:52 | 21—Sa, — One reason fire insurance rates are low—only 
roduced cent are % as years poo” | 1 11 | 7:02 | 8:59 | 6:38 | 9:20 2%¢ ium doll y 
elivered cent are seven or more years old. } 13 8:59 {10:13 8:45 |10:24 of every premium . ar goes for profits. 
eranted The industry expects production by * 7 eh 11:15 +H 11:15 | 22—Sv. — 1916, 10 killed, 40 wounded by bomb explosion : 
eded in the end of ’47 to range between 4,000,000 | &] 19 | 2:20 |i2:47 | 2:37 |12:3: in San Francisco's Preparedness Day Parade, 

and 4,500,000 a year—with a possible | §) + = — = 2 = 23—M.— 1916, Hindenburg’s Riga line pierced. 
erials.” later peak of 6,000,000. | 25 | 7:45 | 6:35 | 8:08 | 5-10 24—Tu.— a Full Moon, 9:25 P. M., E.S.T. 
ales pe On the lower basis, it will take about % ad onan Hee 10:35 ; = = v.—= 1909, Ist airplane crossed English Channel. | 
ed.” five years to meet urgent demands. At | #4] 31 |11:41 12:02 [11:28 [12:11 _ Th.— 1856, birth of George Bernard Shaw. 
rambl the peak rate it would take more than it Si chpele nial tome ok einen sash ome Ag _ i re arn - or pd ——: i 
two years. ard tise ‘meridians (Le.. 765, $0" 10s, foo » PAE CHENG. WH Gh Sata. 
“Civilian autos produced in ’45 will 7 ona Pacihe Standard ime)" décrease the 29—Su. — Have property insurance reviewed regularly! 
must | be tightly rationed,” says WPB Chair- | # of the standard meridian, ot increase’ the 30—M.— < 1863, Henry Ford born. j 
: ime four minutes for each degree wes 3 
, cotton man J. A. Krug, “to meet the needs of | A of the standard meridian. 31—Tu.— ~ Last Quarter, 5:30 P.M., E.S.T. J 
30 days essential transport.” 
he pro- The new cars will go to government | OBSERVATION for July > W ith rates 40% below 1914 levels, this is definitely the time 
soe officials. doctors. nurses. veterinarians | & to repair gaps in property Insurance coverage caused by the 
saint mlniat = a te é aoa just t ae { 31° increase in replacement prices of the last five years. 
‘oods. sters, se ce men, Jus O & i 3 
t_ short one who happens to have the money to a MORAL for July: Call your Agent or Broker today ! 
a bot- | buy. : 
From this, the average motorist may Da OPERTY INSURANCE 
ary re- be able to determine the answer to his | § rire Avromobile- Marin 
in high question, “‘When will I be able to get & 
ae FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 
Perhaps his best bet is to be patient * ER 
>B offi- —and to continue to take good care of : ie ie 
00 tons the fet mobile he ae pine : get 7 Fire Association of Philadelphia (EA Lumbermen’s Insurance Company He 
a enagg ; ty *| The Reli I tc ia Nati 
fall for though he has an order in for a new The Reliance Insurance Company 4 Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
how: one. » PHILADELPHIA y. PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ "SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
NESS} July, 1945 95 | 3 edwelwokwolwwhwohw ole ohwohwohwohe che hohwohwohothech= oi~cnwohaw whe eae ehwwhw ohn, 
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Let Workers Write the Pay Checks 


Continued from page 24) resulting from increased production, If 
| wage plans now operating in seve ral 60 units has been established by Custom 
|thousand plants, shops and factories as the standard of production from 4 
throughout the United States, and em- machine per hour or day, you woylg 
|ploying more than 1,000,000 workers, not, of course, expect a man to give you 
as reported to the WPB Management 100 units for the same amount of money 
Consultant Division are: he now receives for turning out 60, when 
he knows that you are getting money 
for the additional 40 units. 








~ Increased production per man hour 40° 
mina ize Wage increase 18% 
12° 





FRANK £. WEAKLY, (President) 


$6 Average unit-cost reduction 
j 16TH & K - WASHINGTON, D.C q om 


hese represent only the wage incen- 
tive plans installed during recent wai EVERY contract signed bv a labor 


/ AHE AD $50 a month in our ship- ‘| years. On the basis of 1,000,000 workers union provides for re-rating any job 


Workers get part of savings 




















































ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil operating under these plans, this is the when there has been a methods change 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to equivalent of the use of 400,000 addi- But in re-rating a job, the policy g 
moet Gov't Spec, 1", 3/4", 1/2°. For = tional workers. proved by Government must be follo , 
ple stencil, Shippers’ handbook prices, — , ce ee eens ae . rei owed, 
pin this to business letterhead, with your nm a good many of the companies At least some portion of the savings re 
name. a which have adopted incentive wage sulting from increased production must 
8 aT f / : | . . : + E . 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. />y plans, labor-management committees be directed into the pay checks of labor 
ae Building +, | have joined in consulting with the WPB There can be no standard plan or uni 
- eville, Il, U.S.A, — advisers about the rates and te hnique form structure for a successful incen- 
nl + 
to be followed. tive wage program. Conditions vary ig 
Neither the Government nor labor each company. 
unions have established any regulations A company contemplating installa. 
\. limiting the amount of war material tion of such a plan should recognize 
—4 production or fabrication, provided labor that there are unintelligent as well ag 
receives a part of the increased income intelligent plans, impractical plans ag 
STOP FIRE LOSS — = 
. a . 
Fi-Repel Goes On Like Paint 
Flame dies quickly in $ » ‘ati 
} : wa 58 tet 
wood coated with Fi- 
Repel. This new fire re- IN the Chicago area, a group of 62 companies reporting results 
tardant coating goes on ee 
: shiny from incentive wage plans showed an average increase above past 
like paint, stops fire be- Mg 
Sete te epetads. Under- performance of 38.28 per cent, with an average decrease in unit 
writers’ approved. Test costs of product of 14.62 per cent, while workers’ earnings in- 
it yourself. W eae see creased 17.11 per cent. 
free demonstration of- : - ; 
is Whe Gonaral Detroit Typical examples of the functioning of incentive wage systems, 
Corp., Dept. 7-C, 2270 taken from these cases, are: 
E. Jefferson, Detroit 
ssk4o For COMPETENT Type of Gain Gain in Drop in 
RS ! a4 0. or Production in Pay Output Unit Cost 
\2 PHOTOGRAPHIC ce | i2 J 
uw : coe a ee ; 
& Gears and motor parts 12 7 ; 14.5% 
2 SERVICE in the U.s. Fans and blowers 10% ©6010 & 0 % 
os oo Condensers, radic 1.2% ) ) | of 
A] ‘SJ and Canada, deal with pro- ‘ ; : » FACIO + es é ‘ies : ? ( f 
7ION Ot © fessional photographic studios Laundry 14.5% 22 ,, 10 & fey 
which display this emblem. ST aoe 18.5¢ saa 14.1% 
© Get this valuable list. If you have occasion to ood products 6.9 ) t.1 70 
require photographs from distant points, a re- Corn products 9 ¢ 13 GZ 1G 
quest on gous letterhead signed by a company : is PAIS, te ihe 
official will bring you without charge our 164- Radio and radar 20.69 : 36.9% po 
page Classified Membership Directory and Pistol belts 1° Oo or 1 Gof f 
assure your receiving it annually thereafter. aoe ; ) al 
Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, Canned foods ? ¢ 10 < 8 
THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA Aluminum castings 56% 1 % 
: 520 Caxton Building * Cleveland 15, Ohio pl. 
hu 
On the basis of increased productivity, the introduction of wage 
incentive plans in the 62 plants was equivalent to adding 4,014 
’ in 
skilled workers. Moreover, the increased production was ob- 
co 
tained without endangering or sacrificing quality. Quality and 
oo Chars Attia gq parang bu 
precision are ‘‘musts’’ when you are manufacturing radar equip- St 
; ( 
CUSTOM FITTED ment, radio parts, gears, condensers, fans, motor parts and 
‘ = r 
ee aluminum castings. P 
2LE KOT In 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. —e 
DEPT. W®8, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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TO COOK svane...tuay 4055 he <7 


Ji ST ASK a steel worker what “pass the salt” means. He knows. 
He toils the day long in furnace heat. Heat that bakes him dry 
of sweat. Heat that drains his system of its all-vital salt with lethal 
ferocity! 
Such punishment brings a peril that can strike with paralyzing 
potency—/eat cramps. Yet—-day in, day out—this worker never 
falters. What then is the secret of his immunity? 


A tiny tablet of salt—that’s his ounce of prevention! Salt to re- 
place the human salt-loss squeezed from streaming pores by in- 
human heat. 


Here is one more example of Sterling Salt at work for American 
industry ... fulfilling tasks so vital that today I/nternational has 
come to be known as “Salt Headquarters.” By the same token 
business executives the country over have learned to rely on 
Sterling’s dependability. And they’ve learned, too, how to improve 
production ... how to save man-hours and money... by utilizing 
International's unique salt processes. 














Lluternational 


Salt Company 
INCORPORATED 


“SALT HEADQUARTERS” 
Scranton, Pa. and New York, N.Y. 


Sterling Salt for Industry, 
Agriculiure, the Home 

















Men of importance are limited less 


by their gifts than by lack of time. 


Thus the business letter must often 
become the personal emissary of the 


executive. 


It is obviously important that each 
such emissary bear the mark of ex- 
ecutive distinction. It should speak 
for the writer not only through con- 
tent and phraseology, but through 
appearance and tangible substanc 
It should reflect the prestige of it 


author. 


bit VE, wills i VA, da Anguisted 
i 


if they are written on America’s most 
distinguished stationery, Ecusta Fine 


Flax business and air mail paper. 


Made from American-grown virgi! 
flax fibre, Ecusta stationery has no 
equal in America today for white- 


ness, beauty of texture, dignity and 


character. 


} . 


ECUSTA UWS PAPERS 
om) 


wn 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PISGAH 


FOREST - NORTH CAROLINA 


well as practical. Therefore, any 

to be sound and successful must be 
result of analysis and scientific design 
Here are points to keep in mind: 


1. The plan should definitely increas. 
production as well as wages ang not 
increase costs. : 


9, The standard rate and the inCentiye 
differential must be set at the right 
levels to be practical and beneficial 
to both management and men. If ty 
low, the incentive differential wij] fail 
to inspire and reward the extra effoy. 


if too high, the whole program wy 
/ 


backfire. 


3, The plan should be sufficiently gip. 
ple to be thoroughly understood by 
those to whom it applies—the work. 


ers 


4,The plan should provide for th 
changing of production standards 
whenever changes in methods, mate. 
rials, equipment or other controlling 
conditions are made in the Opera- 
tions represented by the standards 
To avoid misunderstandings, the na. 
ture of such changes should be made 
clear to the employees, or to the union, 
which should have the opportunity ts 
ppeal through the grievance ma 
cninery. 


The basic principle and essence of the 
incentive wage is best expressed by D- 
rector Nickerson of the WPB Manage 
ment Consultant Division: 

“Profits and the possibility of salary 
increases have been the chief means of 
encouraging management to do its best, 
Wage incentives were established to 
provide the seemingly necessary eco 
nomic motive to create a desire among 
workers to do their best in increasing 
productivity. 

“For completely satisfactory results 
of such a program, two fundamentals 
are necessary: Sound technical prin¢- 
ples and practices; and an understand- 
ing and cooperative attitude between 
management and labor.” 

If the profit motive—that is, the lure 
of gain, the incentive of reward—is the 
heart of free enterprise and the capital 


istic system, by what logic can we in- | 


sist that rewards be available to some 
and not to all, or that incentives will in- 
duce greater effort from some men, but 
not from all? 

Wages alone will never cure or stabi: 
lize the labor problem, because the 
saturation point will never be reached. 
Allowing the relationship to rest upon 
fixed wages or straight hourly rate 
will always provide an issue for the 
perpetuation of conflict. 

It is an injustice to pay equal wages 
to unequal men, or unequal wages t 
equal men. 

When we stop regimenting groups of 
workers under the yoke of uniform pay, 
then and only then will we remove tht 
attitude of, “How much shall we do & 
day?” and substitute the spirit, “How 
much can we do today?” 
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but there is only one 


the Sr huth” 


There Are Many Drinks... but 


Theres. Only Ore 


UTHIERN COMFORT 


America’s Most Versatile Drink 


Nothing can take the place of its distinc- 
tive quality and flavor—of our years and 
years of experience. Nothing can take the 


place of Southern Comfort. 


The Gya nd Old g yink 
7 é ) 
of the South 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. . 
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Available... Machinery 
Manufacturing Capacity 


Heavy machine tool builder has capacity 
for an additional volume of contract ma- 
chine work or contract manufacturing. 


The Plant includes eight traveling cranes, up 
to 30 tons with spans up to 60’. Large and small 
planers for work up to 9° wide and 30° to 40° 























long. Latest type grinders, horizontal and = 
vertical boring machines, turret lathes, engine 
lathes, milling machines, gear hobbers and 
drills, shapers, etc. Completely equipped tool 
and inspection department, highly skilled De 
trained workmen and experienced production tr 
and design engineers. “at 
Send us your prints or ‘phone us and we - 
will call on you. wi 
re 
ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
1 East 42nd Street 105 West Monroe St. th 
New York, New York Chicago, Illinois ly! 
Affiliated with Liberty Planers * | Re 
rie’s Farmers Go to Town) « 
PRE Oe ae Cl 
se 


DO YOU WANT Erte, PA. (pop.: 125,000), is one with farmers who live in well-buj}t tir 


; iy 4 town that makes a specialty of promot- brick houses with modern conveniences ag 
y Y ls . . . . ’ 
: |ing, selling and using the crops of its use electricity and up-to-date method th 










































|rural neighbors. and machinery, send their children t Al 
DEVICES - PROCESSES | Whencherries are ripethe restaurants college and often spend their winters a in 
for Postw feature fresh cherry pie and other Florida resorts. But when the special 
or Manufacty, ~ | cherry dishes. The food and other retail Trade Extension Committee came back 
ne stores vie with one another over attrac- later with a report, one part stood out ca 
© Our “New Products Service” will enable tive displays. The schools and news- “Farmers in our section make mon wi 
you to obtain volume items for postwar ‘ a : Pe 
ie ttn euccuntasing the papers tell about the growing and care ey,” it said, “but they could make more A 
usual expens 4 aa —— ties rnd i of cherries and how to serve and pre- They have large families and are most. bu 
rekon caby pike ae Noe a serve them. There is a pie-baking con- ly cash buyers. They spend some mone) oa 
consideration ... Phone, wire or write fox test, the winners of which, before the in Erie, but they’d spend more if we a 
i Seeee at this servings. war, went to Chicago to enter the na- took the trouble to show them what! of 
Bo tional cherry-baking battle. here.” wi 
a en At apple-time similar activities take And so it came about—after som = 
mp/m ee en neneteT. OK. place. Prize apples are put on display preliminary flurries—that a “Suburba po 
and blue ribbons given for the best qual- Day” came into being, with the electri les 
__. | ity and the most attractive exhibit. railway giving half-fare rates and the tre 
During “Apple Week” farmers and bus lines offering special round-trip be 
their families are on hand at various prices. Merchants ran advertisements of wa 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. stores to give information on the kind “features” in the two daily papers, both ake 
DIVIDEND NOTICE of apples to buy for eating, making of which, in turn, came out with a vigor ie 
sauce or pie. Radio and newspapers ous weekly farm page. Then A. W. Vol: Re 
Common Stock Dividend No. 118 feature the slogan: “Eat and Cook with mer, general manager of Trask, Pres 
Pep ee ae ee a Apples Grown in Erie County.” cott & Richardson (department store) 
of Directors on June 13, 1945, for the When the grapes are ripe the grow- offered store space for any exhibits the 
—— ae ae a ers, merchants, schools, newspapers and farmers would like to hold. Others fo: tri 
upon the Common Capital Stock of radio groups are all set for another lowed suit, and the County Grange ir fo 
= Aina. nes Page ay ad round of exhibits, prizes and the giving vited representatives of the Manufac- th 
close of business on Sais 29, 1945. out of information on what to do with turers’ Association and Erie’s Chamber pr 
The Transfer Books will not be closed “Erie” grapes—how to make grape of Commerce to a “Let’s get to know bo 
E. J. Beckett, Treasurer juice, wine and jelly. what each other is doing’”’ meeting. wl 
San Francisco, California Thus it goes with every crop of im- It wasn’t long before ‘“‘Suburban Day TIC 
portance—the city merchants pulling becamean institution to the 100,000 rurd 
for the farmers’ harvest of potatoes, neighbors not only in Erie County but 
_ maple syrup, melons and tomatoes. A also along the lake shore in New York ve 
recent strawberry festival was so out- and Ohio. It put Thursday close on the is 
standing that one of the major broad- heels of Saturday in dollar volume Jo 
casting companies sent a representative which didn’t make the merchants ur 
: to get details for a future program. happy. Even though “Suburban Day” i 
HELP THE WAR EFFORT out for the duration, its impetus Goes on - 
ee a “Suburban Day”’ inaugurated Dollars are not the only result, peri: YX 
ards increase at a terrific rate. Fire is " one of the few places in the nation whic 
destructive agent that aids the ene: IT ALL began with the Retail Mer- has had no farm-help problem, nor Wi 
Play safe with FYR-FYTER EQUIP- || chants Association. A few years ago it have any this year. High school boy 
MENT. Opportunity for D stributors l som > “Doe one know and girls sigt ed for t] > cherry ant Ju 
Write today for our Post War Sales | omeone asked, Ss anyon now and girls signed up for the cherry @ ’ 
Plans. how much business Erie merchants get strawberry picking seasons; and Ut Nz 
THE FYR-FYTER CO. || from nearby farmers?” townsfolk backed a campaign to enlis Su 
Dept. 26 Dayton 1, Ohio The answer was “No,” even though local people to help harvest the crops pe 
the surrounding country is populated JULIETTA K, ARTHUR fri 
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Donald Despain: Head of Donald 


Despain & Company, Chicago, indus- | 


trial relations counsellors, is actively 
interested in all phases of conciliation, 
wage problems, employee policies and 
retirement plans 


Benjamin H. Namm: Is President of 
the Namm Department Store in Brook- 
lyn. He is also president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and a 
former director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. For the past 
several years he has given much of his 
time to work with various government 
agencies. A year spent in Brazil with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs aroused the interest 
in aviation which inspired this article. 


Franz B. Wolf: Was born and edu- 
cated in the area of Germany which 
will be the American zone of occupation. 
A graduate of the University of Frei- 
burg as a Doctor of Political Science, he 


served as Statistician and economist for 
a bank until joining the editorial staff 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, at the time 
when it was the leading democratic 
newspaper in Germany. Hitler’s rise in 
power made it expedient for him to 


leave the country. In America, after 
traveling in the East and Midwest, he 
became first a statistician with an in- 
vestment firm, then a member of the 
staff of a business newspaper. Today he 
is Directing Editor on the staff of the 
Research Institute of America. 


E. S. Cowdrick: Has been an indus- 


trial relations consultant in New York 
for many years and is a recognized au- 
thority on many phases of industrial 
procedures. He is the author of several 


books on personnel subjects and has 
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TION’S BUSINESS. 


Frank Bourgholtzer: After many 
years on newspapers in various places, 
is now on the staff of the Wall Street 
Journal 


Paul D. Green: Combines free lance 
writing and accountancy. He is a New 
Yorker. 
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....AND BACK THE 
INVITATION WITH THESE 


DEFINITE ADVANTAGES 


CHECK THESE WITH 
TOUR PLANS wes 


STRATEGIC LOCATION — with exceptional rail, 


truck, water, and air facilities. 


ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SITES — Large areas 
zoned in various sections of city and county for 
industrial purposes. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER — NATURAL GAS — 
PURE ARTESIAN WATER — Municipally owned 


—operated at low rates. 


FAVORABLE LABOR RELATIONS — About 90°%/, 
population native born, Relations of labor and 
management highly cooperative. 


LOW TAXES — Efficient, honest city and county 
government, cooperative with business and in- 
dustry. 


RESOURCES — Close to mineral, timber, and 


agricultural resources. 


MILD CLIMATE — Provides most favorable work- 
ing conditions for skilled — and unskilled labor. 


FIRST IN HEALTH — City and county health pro- 
grams have won awards for five successive years 
in nation-wide campaigns. 


MEMPHIS 


AND SHELBY COUNTY 


x, ij] &» &% * & S&S 


A Great Place to Locate 
A Great Place to Live 


ADDRESS 


WALTER CHANDLER E. W. HALE 


MAYOR OF MEMPHIS CHAIRMAN 
SHELBY COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
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Examine the advantages 
of Industrial Sites on 
The Milwaukee Road 


N each of the twelve productive West and Northwest 

states served by The Milwaukee Road there are many 
good opportunities for new or expanding enterprises. 

Even before the war these states supported 23% of the 
nation’s population, accounted for 39% of the agricul- 
tural production, manufactured 30° of the finished 
goods, mined 62% of the metals and cut 24% of the 
lumber. Fulfilling the war’s demands, the vast natural 
resources of the West and Northwest are being more 
fully utilized by an industrious people with a resultant 
increase in output and wealth. 

Certain sections have undergone material changes in 
the patterns of both production and consumption. Popu- 


lation shifts have occurred and more skilled workers have 


been drawn to areas where industry is expanding. 
The gains made through enlarge d, newly eutatiiaes d 
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and more diversified manufacturing facilities . . . through 


the development of low priced hydroelectric power eer 
through increased shipping via the Pacific North Coast 
ports ... through an even higher efficiency in agricul- 
tural production . . . are gains that can be held and ap- 
plied to the advantages of forward-looking business men. 

The Milwaukee Road’s modern facilities have the ca 
pacity to insure the swift and economic flow of tomor 
rows commerce throughout this progressive territory. 

We invite you to ask us about available plants and 
plant sites, distribution facilities and warehouses... 
data on labor, taxes, power, raw materials and other 
controlling factors. All inquiries held in confidence. 
Address E. B. Finegan, Chief Traffic Officer, The Mil 


waukee Road, Room 780, Union Station, Chicago 6, Il 
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Sun rising in the West 


THIS town is populated almost entirely 
by people w! I ill about politics. 
They live by it r them? and they 


of such politically 
duced ailments as 
hanges of adminis- 
tration and marble- 
zed arteries. Today 

talk is that 
If President Tru- 
doesn’t stub his 

} 


he'll be a hard 





man to beat in 1948.’ 
He is staking claims in the West. The 
winning votes will be found the 


Wallace is on a limb 


ONE of the foremost members « The 
House—hardshell Republican, cold 
blooded as a bartender—said: 

“The people had grown tired of 
Groton. They want to get back to the 
Little Red School House.” 

Not in depreciation of Roosevelt, but 
in recognition of what he believes to be 
the trend. He seems to see a certain un- 
happiness in Henry Wallace’s counte- 
nance. Not resignation, mind you, but 
recognition. 

As a member of the Cabinet, Secre- 
tary Wallace can hardly wave any fiery 
crosses from a window in the Depart- 
ment of Co er 


Aparallel with Hoover 


IN 1928 Herbert Hoover was as active a 
andidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion, without actually opening head- 
quarters. Other people were given that 


chore. President Coolidge had said: “I 
do not choose to run,” but no one knew 


what it meant. Mr. Hoover was obliged 
to keep a bright and shining face as : 
man in the Cabinet until the situation 
leared up. The delegates to the conven- 
lion finally cleared it for themselves by 
deciding that Coolidge was not double- 
talking, and Hoover got the prize. 

The parallel is not exact. No one ex- 
pects President Truman to leave any 
doubt in the mind of anyone. He is, un- 
less the speaker is in mortal error, build- 
ing up a machine that has the outer 
aspect of a bulldozer 


Safe from cold winds 


OBSERVERS seem certain that a kill- 
ing frost is hovering over Secretary of 
State Stettinius. He is next in succes- 


NATION'S BUSINESS for July, 


Another old bone 


THESE reflections call attention to the 
fact that the departments, bureaus, and 
authorities are almost unbeatable in any 
conflict with the constitutional branche: 
of the Government, such as the legisla- 


f e tiveeand the executive. They could, no 
J doubt, give even the Supreme Court a 


mighty tussle, but they never will. Th 
Court could, if it so desired, pull a revela- 
tion on them, like the recent Reno 
nill decree. 
sion under the present law, he is an Not until the next decision is handed 
Easterner, and if “something should down will a great many of our people 
happen” to President Truman, he would know who is married to whom and 
prefer to be succeeded by a man who where. 
hails from the West. That is another story. 
But that isn’t all of it. At the moment consider the case of 
Same observers think that Stettinius the soldier who had been dishonorably 
has not shaken up the State Depart- discharged after the 
ment. First War. He fought 
Same observers say it needs a shake-_ the case. In the end he 
up. They do not note that it cannot be convinced both Houses 





shaken up. It stands on a rock. of Congress that the 
facts did not justify 

An independent entity pon action by the 
Army. 

THE rate of annual growth in the State A law was passed 


Department—as measured by the rings and signed by the current President, re- 
in the wood—is very slow. A diplomat storing him to honorable place on the 
enters as a boy. Voice still changing. Army’s rolls. 


Apt to go into a distressing peep when Is he there? Not a chance. He is still 
confronted by an emotion, such as Rus- bouncing from one Army letter writer 
sia or Damascus. to another. After 20 years 


He ages, hardens, takes his degrees 
in Civil Service, and whenhe haslearned An unpublished story 
how not to laugh at anything funny he 
is set in his place. Protected by Civil AT Yalta President Roosevelt was not 
Service, seniority, the political friends only asick man. He was worn out. When 
he has picked up, and the staff members Stalin in the course of trading said: 


of the sixty-nine foreign service estab- “The American armies in Germany 
lishments, each of whom has also come are traveling very fast. It would oblige 
up the hard way. the great Russian people if you ordered 


All of these servants of state are safe your generals to hold up, so that the 
from interference. They may resign, but Russian soldiers will be the first to enter 
it would occasion too much trouble to’ Berlin.” 


fire them. They are as independent of Mr. Roosevelt agreed. 
presidential control as the wild foxes in But he was worn out and very sick. 
their dens. Perhaps he did not forget his promise, 


Not one of them would defy a Presi- but in the rush of events he neglected 

dent, but as a body they make their to give the order. 
country’s policies. If checked in this Stalin cabled and telephoned violent 
they can just sit back on their pants and _ protests and Mr. Roosevelt immediately 
wait for the next President. gave the orders that stopped our armies 
and let the Russians smash first into 


Light on the recent past Berlin. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT simply by- 
passed the Department. He made his 
own policies and if the diplomatic gen- EVERY man who had anything to do 
tlemen in the State Department did not with the inner workings of any one of 
like them, they had the privilege of the conferences of the first Big Three— 
picking out some beautiful lake. When Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin—will be 
Cordell Hull was Secretary of State the called as a witness before the senatorial 


Hopkins as a witness 


uninformed used to complain— committee of inquiry. 
“He pays no attention to the Depart- Harry Hopkins will be one of the first, 
ment—Just goes on his own way—.” unless his health compels a postpone- 
Colonel Hull had had a peek at the ment: 
departmental hand. He knew when he “We believe he will be a candid and 
was outheld. forthright aid to us.” 
Mr. Stettinius may not yet have dis- Senate sentiment toward Hopkins has 


covered that he has been boxed ina cor- warmed up. Not long ago it was as cold 
ner. He might even leave the Depart- as scientific zero. The change is, of 
ment, covered with glory and smiling course, traceable to the fact that old 
like mad, without finding out that he hates have been largely wiped out by 
had never been there at all. President Truman. He will carry out his 
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MORE THAN DOUBLE | 
PUMP LIFE 


Building sustained efficiency into the me- 
chanical structure of a pump was a problen 
solved by Peerless engineers. 


Peerless engineering is precision enginee? 
ing that permits closer tolerances which 
eliminate the customary vibration to an un 
usual degree. Thus, wear and tear are re- 
duced; repair bills consequently are the 
lowest known. 


The most vital parts of a Peerless Pump are 
doubly protected .. . by a Double Seal and 
Double Bearings ... plus. rugged construc- 
tion . . . that more than double the pro- 
ductive life of the pump. 


“Torture-chamber’ tests in the Peerless 
hydro-mechanical laboratory disclose that 
the Peerless-featured, fully-enclosed impel- 
lers are little affected by sand-cutting and 
cavitation. 


Capacities—10 to 220,000 gallons per minute 


Peerless Distributors and Direct Factory Repre- 
sentatives are located in every State. 








PEERLESS 
PUMP 


PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation 
301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, California 


1250 Camden Avenue $.W., Canton 6, Ohio 
“Other Factories: San Jose 5, Fresno 16, California 


TURBINE 
HI-LIFT 
HYDRO-FOIL 


predecessor’s policies for a time but— 
after all—this is the Truman Adminis- 
tration. 


The man of mystery 


| MAJ.GEN. “WILD BILL” DONOVAN’S 
| Office of Strategic Services continues to 
be a governmental enigma. No one 
knows precisely what the good General 
and his very expensive establishment 
| have been doing. A feeling was preva- 
jlent that it was just another of the 
|extravagant doodads hung on the ad- 
ministrative framework by political 
| theorists and young folks who like to 
travel. 

No one knows even yet what he has 
been up to. 

But there is a thought that the OSS 
has provided information about some of 
our wilder goings-on in Europe that 
could have been gotten from no other 
quarter. 





Tractors for Greece 





THE rule under Roosevelt was that no 
governmental department, bureau or 
authority could inform on any other. No 
investigative agency 
could inquire into the 
affairs of any office 
except with the un- 
grudging consent of 
the office to be inves- 
tigated. There were 
leaks, of course, but 
the all-for-one plan 
was generally adhered to. 
| Perhaps the OSS did not adhere. 
There is a story, for example, that the 
|UNRRA sent 800 tractors to Greece 
which were badly needed by American 
farmers. The Greek farmers did not 
want them. Their fields are always 
small, many are on hillsides, and they 
protested that they wanted other things. 
3ut they got the tractors. 





Germans to try Germans 


MANY of the crimes charged against 
the Nazis are violations only of German 
law and are not punishable under any 
theory of international law. The arrest, 
torture, starvation and eventual mur- 
der of a German by Germans in a Ger- 
man concentration camp are matters 
for Germans to deal with. The broken 
laws are still on the German books, the 
murderers can be taken before German 
courts, and punish- 

ment can be ordered 


| by German judges. 


done. 


That is what will be 
grant offenses against 

A German judge who proved to be un- 
a judge could be severely punished un- 


The Allies will - 

not permit these fla- — 
nse — 

every moral law to go WAN 
unpunished. 
fair, dilatory, afraid or a Nazi could be 
yanked off the bench. And will be. Such 
der international law. Everything may 
work out for the best. 
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Enter the werewolves 


THE Army chiefs have been ta] 

the utter defeat of the German ¢ 

Never was any. professional force 
thoroughly smashed. But the Gepus a 
people are—on the authority of gsoigj 
who have covered many of the Ger 
areas which suffered lightly from ¢ 
bombing—as arrogant as ever: 

“They seem not to know they jaa 
been licked.” 

They will make as much trouble # 
the Allied occupiers as they can, ong 
they are well fed again, and are at wou 
Their methods will be clandestine, 
course, but they will be effective, 
one questions the efficiency of the R 
sistance forces in France, or the exegi 
lent methods of the guerrilla fighters jn 
all the occupied countries. 

The cases are parallel except that the 
Germans will be dominated by the Wer Je , 
wolves. They are fanatics, but they area i 
not new Style fanatics. Similar organi 
zations have existed in Germany fm 
centuries. There may be German judges 
who will defy the Werewolves by gem 
tencing Nazi murderers to death, Tig 
Army thinks American soldiers will} 
kept busy in Germany—if only tog 
fend the Germans other Germans we 
torture and kill—for a long time, 


k 


Little less lend-lease? 


THERE is a report on The Hill, orig 
nating with some of the legislators y 

have sat in on President Truman’s gi 
sessions, that some of = 


our friends and Allies . aw 
may be called on to L, Vy. 
return to us many, - eC 
a 
7 So 

lend-leased to them: 

“They will not be so 

they have not our tanks and trucks# 
M-1’s to fight with.” 


perhaps all, of the 2 
les 2y 
Sit, i 
T= 
likely to lose their ' 
It’s an idea. But not much of one, 


a 
\ ‘ 
4 


‘4 
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weapons and vehicles 
tempers in the difficult days ahead 
One thing is sure 


THE national administration within 
year will be rid of the free-and-fo 
loose little presidents, stationed 40 f@ 
apart, and vocal as catbirds. Mr. 
man proposes to tighten up the machi 
ery of government until it squeake 
Nothing sours him more than to see 
or fifteen men playing kittycorner WHR 
a one-man job. 

There are something like 1,000 sug 
groups which to some extent duplical 
or interfere with other groups. The f04 
shortage is probably entirely due to @ 
triple-tonguing. Everyone meant Wé 
Everyone, too, used sharp elbows on 
the others within reach. Just an incre 
ible mess. One of these days, too, he Will 
report to the nation on the promises We 
have made. Our wheat cannot be moved 
because we're short of freight cars, but 
giving 17,000 to France. Some 


one’s screw is loose. 


OPPY 


we are 
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